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COUNTESS FEO GLEICHEN. 


AXEL MUNTHE 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


Thirteenth Impression, with a New Preface. 


The author has written a new Preface to this enchanting book, 
which the Daily Telegraph called ‘a treasure-house of incidents and 
dreams . . . the record of a citadel of the soul.’ 


‘The most interesting biography I have read for years. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell was masterfully insistent that I should read the 
book. She said ‘‘ There is something in this book for everybody.” 
There is.—ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard. 

‘The revelation of a most rare and unusual personality... . I 
have seldom read anything more moving, tender, or more full of 
“respect humain.” It has style, wit, humour, great knowledge of 


the world, mixed with that strange simplicity of mind that often is 
the attribute of genius. —R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM in the 


Observer. 


‘Told with a power and an honesty which makes this a very 
remarkable document.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
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Further Letters of Queen Victoria 


UBLIC interest in The Letters of Queen Victoria is bound to 
Princesse as they come to deal more with our own times. The 
Series, now edited by Mr. George Earle Buckle, formerly Editor 
of The Times newspaper, is to be completed in three further 
volumes which come to an end with the death of the Queen in 
1901. The first of these concluding volumes will be published in 
the Autumn and comprises the years 1886-90. It gives some 
suggestion of the note of this volume to say that within those 
years come two such important events as the Jubilee of 188%, 
which first gave expression to that powerful imperial sentiment 
that had been quietly strengthening during the great Queen’s 
reign, and until then had hardly been evident at all since the 
splendid days of Elizabeth. The other important event to which 
we referred was the reverse of a happy character. It was the 
bitter and angry struggle over self-government for Ireland which 
culminated in Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill. 


Sir Ellis Hume- Williams’ Reminiscences 


a ci of public men are always the most interesting 
reading when their writers are ‘live wires’ and when they 
have lived enjoyably full and active and 
generous-hearted lives. Sir Ellis Hume- 
Williams, who for years has been in 
Parliament and for a still longer period 
has been a leader in the Law, is about to 
publish a book suggestively entitled The 
World, The House and The Bar, in which 
interesting scenes and persons are de- 
scribed. He, for example, describes the 


thirty-five yearsago. ‘There was a butler 
who looked much more like a Duke than 
did the real ones, an immense black cat 
which led a dignified life probably due 
Rt. Hon, Sir Eris Hume-WIturaMs, Br. to over-feeding, and a number of foot- 
men who, in a manner attractive but somewhat unusual, chatted 
merrily among themselves and were the only people showing any 





signs of enjoyment.’ It is needless to assert that conditions at}' 


the Carlton have greatly altered and improved since then. At 
least, so they say. 
ii 
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KING EDWARD VII 
AND HIS COURT 


By SIR LIONEL CUST, 
K.C.V.O. 


‘A book of profound and 
peculiar interest. Few por- 
traits of King Edward have 
shown so many sides of his 
character as this one.’—Da//y 
Telegraph. 

‘Few portraits of King 
Edward have shown so many 
sides as this one.’—Morning 
Post. 
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A handsome volume and a fascinating chapter of Art 


tT may be due to the War, which has limited luxuries for many, 
= it may be that there has been some temporary alteration in 
taste, but it seems that interest in Old English Porcelain has 
recently not been so keen as once it was. It would be a pity if so 
charming a chapter of art as that represented by English Porcelain 
should suffer through neglect ; for it holds something of truth and 
beauty which the modern world can ill spare, and it has not been 
degraded by those incompetents, whether called Futurist or Im- 
ptessionist, who within their poor means have injured Music, 
Literature and Painting. The Lady Ludlow Collection of Old English 
Porcelain embraces examples of all the factories that contributed 
by their artistic output towards the history of English ceramic art 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and include 
Worcester, Bow, Chelsea, Derby and other Porcelain. The 
triumphs of that fine collection are reproduced, often in colours, ina 
lavishly handsome volume to be published in the next few months. 


A book for the Thoughtful 


IsHOP CHARLES Gore was the Gifford Lecturer at St. Andrew’s 
for 1929-30, and it needs no ghost to tell that during the last 
forty years he has held a leading and most 
trusted position amongst the exponents of 
Christian truth. In these lectures, issued 
under the title of The Philosophy of the Good 
Life, he has carried on his work by contrast: 
ing and comparing ‘ Religious Idealism’ 
with the Monotheism of which naturally he 
accepts Christianity as the supreme expres- 
sion. Although he prefers the claims of 
‘ Monotheism,’ he nevertheless frankly re- 
cognises the good that is in both of 
those aspects of spiritual truth of which 
his Gifford Lectures treat. This is, it will be seen, a work for 
the strengthening and comforting of churchmen in these most 
difficult days. 


How South America has Progressed 


orE than a quarter of a century has elapsed since Mr. C. E. 
Akers’ History of South America was first published, and tt 
is not surprising that so admirable a record of that immense 





BisHop Gore. 
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Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying tobacco— 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human in- 
tellect and insight the best 
chance they can have. 

— Thomas Carlyle 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN MANY WARS 


The Military Reminiscences of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


Sir George MacMunn is too well known in military and literary 
circles to need any introduction. During his distinguished career he 
has had his share of limelight on the stage of war and also of highly 
responsible positions behind the scenes, in the very necessary work of 
keeping the military machine working properly. He has served in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, and has worked with many famous people. 

‘An exciting narrative. Of leading interest is his account of the 
evacuation of Gallipoli, in the carrying out of which he had an im- 
portant part. That masterpiece of retreat reads as gloriously as a 
victory.’—Times. 
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Continent needs reprinting and bringing up to date. This has 
been done through the addition of chapters contributed by Mr. 
L. E. Elliott, who was at one time special correspondent of the 
Times in South America. It is: manifest to the most casual student 
of world affairs that the conditions of public and private life 
in the great southern continent have improved and altered 
enormously during the last twenty-five years. When this book 
was first issued revolution was frequently breaking out there, 
frontiers were unsettled and there were far fewer signs of that 
commercial and agricultural good fortune which has stabilised 
the conditions of the South American countries. As Mr. Akers’ 
book treats thoroughly all practical aspects of South American 
progress, the usefulness of this volume can hardly be over-estimated. 


The Guiding Principles of International Law 


y \x. T. Bary, at present an adviser to the Japanese Foreign 

Office in Tokio, has fulfilled the laborious but most necessary 
work of putting down clearly in print The Canons of International 
Law. It needs no profound effort for anyone to realize the havoc 
that has resulted in the last few years through national and inter- 
national upheavals due to the War. While the establishment of 
the League of Nations at Geneva, an institution which seems to 
be strongly fighting its way towards real influence and confidence, 
and M. Briand’s suggestion of the Federation of the nations of 
Europe, are reassuring evidence of the desire felt generally to 
establish things on sounder bases, there is need for clearer views 
on the legal issues generally involved. To state simply the main 
principles governing International Law is therefore necessary, 
and no better guide in this good work could be found than Dr. 
Baty, who has devoted the best part of his working life to the study 
of the subject with which this volume deals. 


Still a ‘ Best-Seller’ after Eighteen Months 


s some doubt has been cast on certain incidents in Dr. Axel 
Fi bantne’s Story of San Michele, the author has written a preface 
to the Thirteenth Impression, which is now ready. It is not 
possible to give a précis of his preface, for in so doing one would 
lose that indefinable quality of charm which is the very essence 
of this author’s written thoughts. One can only say that these 
eight new pages are as delightful in quality as Dr. Munthe’s book, 
and leave it at that. 
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Qur Brethren Overseas 


need the prayers and assistance of God's people in the Homeland. 


Great opportunities for witness in Africa, East and West, are being lost 
through lack of means. 








‘The Church in the Dominions Overseas is hopelessly handicapped in its 
| 


task of ministering to the newer settlements for the same cause. | 
Prayer, support and service, given now will produce an abundant harvest. | 


Your contribution will be gratefully acknowledged by The Secretary, 


Colonial and Continental 
Church Society 


‘9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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TOWARDS DISASTER 


The Greek Army in Asia Minor in 1921 
By H.R.H. PRINCE ANDREW OF GREECE 


Horror was evoked eight years ago by the announcement that 
Prince Andrew of Greece, a nephew of Queen Alexandra, had been 
court-martialled and condemned to be shot ; an execution which was 
only prevented by very strong measures from outside. The reason 
of the court-martial was the Prince’s alleged share in the disasters of 
1921. In this book he gives a clear and concise account of that 
campaign, begun in highest hopes like a new Crusade to free Asia 
Minor from the domination of the Turk, and ending in utter failure. 
Lack of prevision in judging the country and the enemy’s resources ; 
lack of provision of supplies ; lack of decision in strategy and pre- 
cision in tactics; lack of unity, and above all, no lack of political 
intrigue, all contributed to the disaster. Scapegoats had to be found, 
and Prince Andrew was one. 
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P. C. Wren’s Autumn Novel 


AJOR PERCEVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN has ventured on q 
1 pam departure in his forthcoming novel, Mysterious Way, 
for it is a brilliant example of ‘ crook 
fiction,’ and, as it is unnecessary to re- 
mind our readers, this author’s previous 





books were laid in the more spacious ¥ geree 
realms of romance and foreign adventure. r- . 
There is a deal of truth in this story, and ee 


although Oscar Wilde said that ‘ Fiction . ae 
dare not be as strange as truth,’ we are | ; a 
not sure that that erratic looker-on of life a git 
was not once again wrong over that. H wae \ 77, 
Whether it be so or not, this we may Be 14 
safely declare, that this new work of 
fiction from the pen of the author of Bean 
Geste will be more exciting than most of the criminal episodes, 
whether committed in America or anywhere else, which the more 
vigorous newspapers detail as truth. 


P. C. Wren. 


The Odyssey of Don Paradise 


HE vivid and delightful characters of Wanderer’s End have been 

favourably compared with Mr. J. B. Priestley’s Good Com- 
panions, so fresh and whimsical are they. This book is the first, 
as unfortunately it must be the iast, by Mr. Dennis Cleugh, who 
died suddenly an hour after rehearsing with the Hoboken Players 
of Christopher Morley, who contributes a preface to the volume. 
For years the author had been writing the story, a labour of love, 
to recall the life and people he had loved when he played Shake- 
speare with a travelling caravan up and down England. At his 
death the book lacked two chapters, which his wife, Sophia 
Cleugh, herself a novelist, has written. 


A Strangely Adventurous Treasure Hunt 


R. SINCLAIR Murray’s new novel, Queer Partners, is a stot\ 
M:: action in which fear, love, cupidity, hatred, a partner’ 
fortune, a partner’s wife, all play their contradictory parts. 4 
new reservoir of diamonds is found strewed through the sands 
of a waterless desert at the mouth of the Orange River, and 
amongst the many adventurers which the treasure attracted come 
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CONAN DOYLE’S 


reminiscences 


MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has had a life which, for variety 
and romance, could hardly be exceeded. He has sampled every 
kind of human experience. He has been poor, he has been 
affuent. He has known many of the most remarkable men of 
his time. He trained in medicine ; he tried his hand at boxing, 
cricket, football, billiards, motoring, aeronautics and ski-ing, 
and saw something of three wars, the Soudanese, the South 
African, and the German. Finally he has devoted his latter 
years to telling the world the result of his nearly 40 years’ 
studies in the occult, and in this new edition he has added a 
further account of these activities. 


Cheaper Edition 75. 6d. net. 


CONAN DOYLE’S 


last volume 
THE EDGE OF THE UNKNOWN 


There is a vast public who are by no means members of the 
Spiritualist cult, but who yet are convinced that there are strange 
forces at work in Nature, and that we are on the edge of great 
discoveries. In this volume Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has 
brought together a number of essays and narratives which bear 
upon the question. 


Second Impression in the Press. 


75. 6d. net. 
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the strangely assorted pair with whom the story deals. Their 
partnership, precariously cemented by love of adventure and 
hunger for wealth, brought about many weird consequences, 


A novel of contrasts 


N Time to Stare, Miss Marjorie Booth’s second novel, the author 

has set herself to tell the story of what happened to Bret James, 
who found his happiness in crowds, in 
speed, in machinery, when he fell deeply 
in love with Linda, the daughter of a 
painter who shared her father’s passion 
for the simple and quiet things of life. 
Linda returned Bret’s love. What then ? 
Disaster? Not quite, for all marriages 
are not necessarily failures; and although 
circumstances arose which brought the 
undercurrent of conflicting temperaments 
to the surface, yet Linda and Bret love 
each other even in the moments of strife 
and despair. The theme is treated with 
humour, delicacy and power. 





TIME TO STARE 





MARJORIE 


Next Month 


HE CORNHILL MaGAzINeE for October will contain among 
ieee contributions a further instalment of Lord Gorell’s 
serial, Challenge; a concluding article From the Archives of Albe- 
marle Street, by George Paston; personal impressions of WW. H. 
Hudson, by his close friend Morley Roberts; When Leaves are 
Yellow, by Douglas Gordon, an open-air chapter of sport and 
nature; and Hours in Undress—I, by Laurie Magnus. 


COUPON 


FOR ACROSTICS COMPETITION 
SEPTEMBER 1930 
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‘THE FLOWERY 
KINGDOM!’ 


ONCE upon a time, there lived in the 
island of Lanka a mighty King... . 


The fairy-tale opening could never be 
used more fittingly than for the story of 
Ceylon—for Ceylon is in itself a fairy-tale. 
Come! Gaze on wonders that were 
old before the birth of Christ! See the 
million blossoms and the bright-winged 
birds, the sapphires and uncut rubies. 
See the dagobas, the Lotus Bath, the 
Temple of the Sacred Tooth. 

To-day in Ceylon there are good rail- 
ways, good roads and good hotels. The 
air in Winter is cool and exhilarating. 
Everything favours the wanderer in the 
‘ Flowery Kingdom.’ 


The P & O Company has planned a special tour—a 
journey of eight weeks which includes your First Class 
Fare out and home, eleven days in Ceylon at the best 
hotels, the exclusive use of a good car and chauffeur, 
tips and guides’ fees—at a total cost of £170. 


Book NOW ! 


TO CEYLON 
BY P&O 


Let us tell you more about this magic island. For 
Booklets, Reservations and all information apply P & O 
Tours (F. H. Grosvenor, Manager), 14, Cockspur St., 
London, S.W.1, or City Booking Office, P & O, 130, 
Leadenhall Street, EG.3. Lamson 
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CHALLENGE. 
BY LORD GORELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Thirty-six and twenty-three! 
Very, very strange are we! 
Lord, what fools these mortals be!’ 


Tue wheels of the train fashioned themselves uncontrollably into 
the jingle and hammered it out relentlessly. There was silence 
in the carriage itself, and in the silence it seemed to her as though 
all the forces of motion were engaged in an eager mockery, dis- 
tastefully triumphant. 

Was it possible that she was married, actually embarked upon 
the unknown sea? Through her gloved hand Cecilia clutched 


‘with nervous fingers the little golden circle that was evidence of 


so great a change: its unfamiliar hardness sent a singular con- 
firmation to her brain. It had not been there when she awoke ; 
she would bear it with her to her grave: it was unbelievable, and 
yet it was true. He, the stranger sitting opposite to her now in 
this small, whirling worid, had placed it there: she remembered 
the act as though in dream. She had not felt him to be a 
stranger at the time, rather he had been the one reality in a realm 
of mist. Why did he seem removed from her by the very link 
that bound their lives together? Cecilia stole a glance at him, 
hoping he would speak and shatter the frightening spell that the 
thythmic thudding of the wheels was now weaving upon her. He 
had talked and laughed for the first hour of the journey, and so 
had she; she had responded to his lead eagerly, joyously. There 
had been much to discuss and his quick humour had played for 
her delight over all the details, big and little, inherent in a wedding 
followed by a large gathering of relations and friends. But now 
he had fallen silent : his eyes were turned to the window, dreamily 
watching the landscape flooded by the last rays of the sinking 
sun. It was apparent that he had gone far away upon wings of 
thought, and Cecilia was at once too shy and too impatient with 
herself to break in upon his flight. 
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‘ Thirty-six and twenty-three!’ Why were the wheels so per- 
sistent in their reminder of the difference of ages between them ? 
She did not wish to be made to think of it; she attached to it 
no importance. She loved her husband, a state of heart that 
included automatically all his seniority of appearance and experi- 
ence; she would not know him were he to step suddenly back 
through the last thirteen years and be of an age no more than 
her own. Her glance rested on him: unobserved, she could re- 
estimate her companion; he was her husband now and all her 
thoughts must approach him from that wholly new angle. As 
she looked, she felt as though she were really seeing him for the 
first time. He sat upright, leaning a little forward, his face almost 
in full profile to her. She could not see the look in his eyes, but 
that inability enabled her to study him. A strong face, clean-cut 
and well-bred, with a sensitive mouth and a firm chin—a kind 
face for all its strength, she thought with a quick little sense of 
relief, then smiled at herself for being so absurd. Had she ever 
had the slightest reason to doubt it ? 

Yet it was good in these bewildering moments to seek and 
to find reassurance. His hair, of a dark, russet tinge that had 
to her fancy the suggestion of the foliage of a copper beech-tree 
at midsummer, was just turning gray at the tips on his temple: 
the sun struck in almost malignantly as the train jostled on a curve 
and threw his forehead into light. Life had laid its hands upon 
him, not unkindly, giving as much as it took away, but at least 
leaving an impress that was no ionger the untroubled confidence 
of youth. Cecilia, gazing, her eyes ready to flit on the instant 
if he should turn and find them upon him, was conscious afresh 
of the strangeness of the adventure to which he and she were now 
unitedly committed. Her mind, struggling to find rest in the 
kindness, the well-loved outlines, of his face, was driven away 
again into her own irrational and troublesome travels of imagina- 
tion by the fresh recognition of all that he must have seen and 
known and done before ever she could have been of an age to 
take her place beside him. Thirteen years: she was a child when 
he had come to manhood—and now she was his wife. ‘ Very, 
very strange are we!’ 

Three months ago where was she and where was he? Strangers 
in very truth, even the existence of the one unknown to the other. 
How was it possible that two human beings who had lived apart 
so long without inconvenience, indeed with happiness, should in 
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a short space of time be so changed that they could only find life 
endurable together ? Her brain asked the question and immediately 
set it aside : it had been born so worded as to answer itself. How 
could she know what life together would be ? What did she really 
know of the man into whose keeping she had placed herself, on 
whose companionship she had made herself dependent, with whose 
very name she was now clothed ? 

That was perhaps the strangest of all: it was visible. On 
the seat beside her rested her new dressing-case with strange initials 
stamped upon it; from her suit-case in the rack dangled a label, 
hers not his, and yet it bore his name. Cecilia Brooke she was 
no longer: she had passed from existence, it seemed, without 
being aware of it; in her place was an unknown Cecilia Harland. 

The transmigration was no cause for dissatisfaction, in a worldly 
sense at any rate. She was proud of her own stock, with its long 
line of lives well and quietly lived ; inconspicuous and often humble, 
it was good stock, unblemished, self-respecting: she could take 
a new pride in her husband’s and know it to be of much greater 
consequence. Lady Harland would be of infinitely more importance 
than Miss Brooke: but it is only in certain warped and chilly 
natures that happiness draws its waters from importance, and to 
Cecilia it was merely an addition to the strangeness that her wedding 
had been deemed by news-editors to be of interest. She could 
understand that the public might wish to know that Sir John 
Harland was being married : as he was the most interesting person 
in the world to her, so obviously might he be of interest even to 
those who had never seen him; but it was neither credible nor 
reasonable that any but her very few friends should wish to read 
about her. It was so difficult to remember that his wedding was 
also hers: it might become more easy, and in time it might seem 
natural ; in old age she might even look back and feel it inevitable. 
But she was as yet as far from such assumption as she was from 
old age. 

At this moment, speeding away from the hubbub and the 
congratulations and the farewells, her head ringing with all the 
suppressed emotions and the murmured civilities, she could only 
gaze in astonishment at the mysterious thing she had done and 
the travelling companion who represented it. Wisdom or folly ? 
Here was the die cast, and she did not know. Though her eyes 
grew warm as she looked at her husband till a sudden mistiness 
obscured him, she could not tell whether she were tremulously 
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happy—a woman adventuring on the threshold of her glory—or 
curiously frightened—a young girl withdrawing in spirit before 
the clamour of the unknown. She knew no more than that she 
was wrought up to a pitch as unlike her ordinary buoyant nature 
as this day had been unlike her ordinary cheerful life. ‘ Lord, 
what fools these mortals be!’ 

The jingle of the scudding train began to torment her. How 
silly she was, far sillier than she must ever let John know! He 
sat so motionless, seemed somehow so like a vessel that has dropped 
anchor: a man, however kind, could never understand. The 
feeling as of a caged bird began to creep over her—so uselessly : 
she had made the cage herself, or at least had entered it of her 
own free will, gladly. She could never speak of it: it existed 
only in her own ill-tutored imagination. He would think something 
far, far from the truth if she breathed a syllable of her thoughts, 
he would suspect that she was regretting her consent, and the 
suspicion, once born, would never leave him. But she must do 
something or her nervousness would gather in volume and so bring 
about a betrayal. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, John,’ she said desperately. 

He turned from the window with a slight start that revealed 
the depth of his abstraction and fixed his eyes on her with a 
steadiness of concentration of which he was only in small part 
aware. 

‘ Your voice is the most beautiful thing in the world,’ he replied 
slowly. 

‘That is not what you were thinking.’ 

‘It is what I am thinking now. It took the place of every 
other thought as soon as ever you spoke.’ 

‘But you were far away.’ 

‘Not really.’ 

‘Tell me where you were,’ she persisted. 

‘I was in Canada,’ he answered. ‘The glint of light on a 
stubble-field set me off, but not very far. I was thinking of my 
life as it was so short a time ago and as it is to-day.’ 

‘So different ? ’ 

‘ All the difference in the world!’ His voice vibrated with 
a depth of feeling he could not wholly conceal; and, though it 
was wonderful to her, it awoke in her anew the shyness against 
which she had been fighting. 

She leant back in her seat and closed her eyes, and immediately 
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it gained upon her. The rhythm of the wheels resumed their 
domination. ‘ Thirty-six and twenty-three ! ’ 

She made a fresh effort, deliberately devitalizing the moment. 

‘What time do we get in?’ 

‘Poor child, you’re tired, and no wonder. What an exhausting 
business it is, getting married. I’m none too fresh myself and 
you must be dead.’ 

‘I’m all right,’ she asserted mendaciously. 

‘Only about an hour and ten minutes more,’ he said, glancing 
at his watch. ‘Shall I come over there?’ He leant forward to 
move the coat that lay on the seat beside her. 

‘It’s too public,’ she answered. 

A little teasing light danced suddenly in his eyes: for a moment 
it seemed as though he would cross over in despite of her evasive 
disclaimer ; then, as he noticed how unprepared she was, his look 
softened ; he threw himself back in his seat again, murmuring, 
‘Disadvantages of a corridor train, certainly.’ 

‘It’s a good train,’ she commented gratefully, watching a 
telegraph-pole skim past. 

‘Only one stop before ours.’ 

‘T’m glad.’ 

She closed her eyes again, but at once the jingle repossessed 
her. ‘ Very, very strange are we!’ She fought against it still, 
exorcising its malice with all her power, but it would not go away. 
She was tired, very tired, as he had said; days of preparation, 
hours of standing, minutes of stress and strain. Cold water might 
help her to regain the sanity of a happiness accomplished. 

‘I think I’ll go and tidy,’ she said, opening her eyes suddenly. 

Without waiting on her thought she rose to her feet and passed 
quickly into the corridor. 


CHAPTER II. 


As soon as she had passed out of her husband’s sight by taking 
a step along the corridor Cecilia stopped, and, laying her burning 
forehead against the cold glass of the window, looked out with 
unseeing eyes at the landscape over which was now beginning to 
brood the quietude of dusk. She was filled with impatience with 
herself for her inability to accept more calmly a state which, however 
strange and wonderful, was not only of constant occurrence to 
humanity but also the natural result of her own unfettered choice : 
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she had been neither bullied nor persuaded into matrimony ; she 
had entered into it with many trepidations indeed but none the 
less as naturally as the turning of a flower towards the sun. Her 
trepidations had all been against plunging from the known into 
the unknown and not against her husband : of him she felt neither 
doubt nor fear; of marriage she was quite unreasonably timid, 
It was of little avail to tell herself that marriage occurred 
constantly to humanity : that did not alter the almost overwhelm- 
ing truth that it was new to her. She did not know with any 
precision what she expected of it; she did know that her 
expectations—if they had ever taken such shape as to deserve so 
precise a word—were clothed in a dream-like glory. Her father, 
she knew, had given to her mother a happiness over which had 
never spread even the smallest cloud, and after her death had been 
uplifted in his loneliness by the memory of the gift that had been 
his : Cecilia, in passing to womanhood, had necessarily been brought 
to a realization that such a unity was rare, but such realization 
had never had power to challenge her unwhispered dreams. It 
was because they still meant so much to her, because John was 
now their embodiment that she was overcome with this unreasoning 
timidity.. Yet through the midst of it, and even as she murmured 
to herself, ‘O God, give me courage, for I am very, very small!’ 
she was aware of the queer, excited surge of her happiness. She 
would make this marriage of hers into such beauty: she need 
not fear to dream ; she would lift her dreams to truth—and John, 
in that robust, understanding way of his, with that buoyancy of 
strength and humour that seemed to her to belong so peculiarly 
to him, would be always beside her, widening the boundaries of 
her vision and showing to her all the kingdoms of the world. 
Her eyes grew misty with her sudden exaltation, and then 
with a quick rebound to reality she came out of her self-communing, 
and, smiling a little at her own folly, she moved with a fresh re- 
solution up the corridor. She no longer felt tired or oppressed ; 
she was still tremulously shy, but very simple and very happy. 
She put up a hand to replace one of the light brown curls that 
had broken rebelliously from under her little hat and in the move- 
ment felt with renewed consciousness the hidden presence of her 
wedding-ring. It was true, then; yes, as true as life itself. She 
paused again to taste to the full the knowledge—a young figure, 
small and slender, with an abundance of health and activity in 
her glowing cheeks, 
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As she moved up the corridor, swaying slightly to the motion 
of the speeding train, she had about her something of the resilient 
grace of a little yacht driven by the wind and rising to the crest 
of a wave. Her eyes, hazel in colour, were bright now, her lips 
half-parted: she felt as though only at that moment was she 
really setting out upon the great adventure. Unconsciously she 
tilted back her little head with a gesture almost of bravado; her 
lips closed in a line unexpectedly firm, and then, catching sight 
of her reflection in a window, she laughed suddenly aloud and 
thought, quite irrelevantly, ‘I do wish my nose was just the least 
bit bigger.’ Yet it was a very attractive little nose, with a slight 
turn upwards at the tip, and she knew that John did not share 
her wish. 

She was forced to pass through into the next carriage and 
amused herself as she went along by glancing in at the occupants 
of the various compartments and rapidly summoning up a life- 
history of each of those who were by chance sharing with her a 
journey she could never forget. In one compartment were a group 
of men, two, with bovine faces, studying newspapers, a third a 
young man lazily reading a novel with a startling wrapper, a fourth 
uneasily dozing. ‘How dull they look!’ thought Cecilia, ‘ and 
how wonderful life is!’ In the next she had further cause for 
a comparison that favoured her own lot: it held three persons, 
a couple of elderly, exceedingly uninspiring ladies and a very fat 
old man. One of the ladies was steadily reading a book, the other 
was trying to, the old man was fast asleep with his mouth fallen 
uglily open, and, as Cecilia came opposite, the heavy drone of 
his snoring rose above the noise of the train. The first lady took 
no heed, the second, raising her eyes, gave him a wasted look of 
acid indignation. Cecilia judged that she was the stranger and 
the other the wife: she passed on, congratulating herself upon 
her youth and determining that she and John would never fall 
into such indifferent decay. Old they would one day be, but old 
together and in harmony. 

Cecilia was nearing the end of the second carriage and was 
about to pass the last compartment, a third-class, when her atten- 
tion was arrested. In this were two travellers only, a woman 
poorly dressed, seemingly about thirty years of age, and a small 
boy of four or five. Cecilia hardly noticed the former as she drew 
level with the door of their compartment; all her mind was on 
the child, not on his face, but on his hair. Its colour drew her 
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like a magnet; she had never before to her knowledge seen any 
of that exact shade—except on one man, her husband. No, she 
was wrong: she had seen it on another on a single occasion and 
no less recently than that very afternoon. The recollection was 
no longer indefinite ; it leapt up sharply outlined. A big, gaunt, 
old man with a grizzled face and a short beard had stalked up to 
her early in the course of the reception after the wedding and had 
informed her, gruffly but kindly, that he was her uncle. Before 
she had recovered from the swift surprise of the knowledge that 
in marrying John she had taken upon herself a host of new 
relations, he had added, with appreciation, 

‘You haven’t seen me before, I know. Never come to London 
now if I can help it. I’m Uncle George; don’t forget. By Gad, 
but you’re a lucky young woman!’ 

He had passed on, feeling that he had now fulfilled all that 
could reasonably be expected of him and could go and drink a 
glass of champagne with one or two seldom-seen relations and then 
slip away back to the country : but he had not passed on unremem- 
bered. The brief adjuration to Cecilia not to forget had caused 
her to look at him with particularity : new relations were apt to 
be touchy and she would not fail John either now or in the future 
if she could help it. She had noted this new uncle: she was struck 
with the general resemblance of feature and build that even in 
age he bore to John, and, where his hair had not whitened, it was 
of the same dark russet tinge. She would have known him for a 
Harland anywhere. 

She saw him again, she recalled her sudden thought now as 
she gazed at the little boy’s hair. It was more than a recalling 
of thought, it was a re-creation. Her eyes, puzzled, travelled 
swiftly down from the little boy’s head to his face: it was very 
singular, but his features confirmed the testimony of his hair. 
Little alike as her husband’s strong, clearly-cut face was to the 
soft and chubby profile of a child, nevertheless there was a some- 
thing which reminded her of John as she looked at the little boy. 
Just as John had been a few minutes before, leaning a little forward, 
his face almost in full profile to her as he dreamily watched the 
landscape, so now was this unknown child, looking at the darkening 
trees with the sleepy fixity of weariness. ‘It must be a relation,’ 

thought Cecilia ; ‘ but if he had been at the wedding I’m sure I 
should have noticed him. And he’s not dressed up.’ 
Her observation and her interest had been both the work of 
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a second: Uncle George had come and gone in her thought before 
she had drawn quite level with the door of the compartment. 
Now she stopped and looked closely at the woman who sat opposite 
the child, wondering whether by chance she could identify her. 
The wonder passed immediately—she knew at a glance that she 
had never seen this woman before—but in passing it gave way to 
an interest much stronger. The woman was obviously no lady 
returning with her little son from a smart wedding: nor was she 
a nurse in any household of the least importance. She was poor 
to shabbiness and she had about her that indefinable air of in- 
dependent existence that is absent from even the most individual 
of domestics. The little boy too, as Cecilia had noted, was shabby. 

Hardly had the look of the little boy and the general appearance 
of him and his companion presented themselves as a definite minor 
problem to Cecilia’s mind before that deepened. A second glance 
at the woman showed that she was not only shabby but distressed. 
Beautiful she once had been, perhaps, at any rate well-featured ; 
and in health and happiness, with rosy cheeks and smiling eyes, 
she had no doubt been possessed of considerable attraction. But 
these attributes had departed, and their disappearance had left 
her poor indeed. She was now white and thin, and in the solitude 
of the compartment, alone with the unnoticing child, she was 
struggling vainly with some sorrow. Her hands were clasped 
tightly together in her lap and large tears were taking their slow, 
unhindered course down her cheeks. It seemed to Cecilia a terrible 
thing to see them: it suggested that the woman was too sunk 
in her sorrow or in tiredness become too indifferent to trouble to 
wipe them away. Nor did Cecilia’s pausing at the door cause 
either of the puzzling pair to move or notice her in any way. 

Cecilia’s heart went impulsively out to them. The likeness 
in the little boy that had first attracted her attention was interest- 
ing, even intriguing, but it meant nothing: the distress in the 
woman was at discord with this most wonderful of journeys. It 
could not be silently passed by : if it lay in Cecilia’s power to lighten 
it, it was both her duty and her privilege to exercise that power. 
No one could know quite such a sense of happiness as herself, but 
at least no one should be positively unhappy. She would go in 
and speak and, if she might, bring comfort. 

For another second Cecilia stood poised: an unusual shyness 
invaded her. The two strangers were each in so different a way 
disconcertingly odd: the little boy was either tired out or excep- 
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tionally insensitive, both perhaps; the woman was concentrated 
in a dreary self-abandonment. She gave Cecilia the curious im- 
pression of someone who had screwed herself up to a pitch beyond 
her normal strength or capacity, had met with disappointment 
or rejection, and was now facing the future like a receding tide, 
It seemed an impertinence to break in upon her and at any other 
moment of her life Cecilia would have passed on: but at that 
moment and with the intriguing little problem of the boy’s resem- 
blance before her she resisted what she felt to be a weakness, dero- 
gatory to her ideals of happiness. She would make use of her 
curiosity ; it should be the opening to her offer of service: she 
stepped boldly into the compartment, saying cheerily, 

‘Do forgive me, but your little boy’s terribly like someone 
I know.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Crcrii1a had scarcely, by her motion no less than by her words, 

departed from the canons of reticent insensibility which normally 

govern those of the English race in face of a stranger’s distress, 

before she regretted so doing. As she entered the compartment 

and as she spoke she was visited by a sudden premonition, hardly 

definite enough to be felt as alarm and yet distinctly unpleasant. 

It was not decreased by her reception. The woman looked 

up blankly and for a moment seemed hardly to understand that 

she was being spoken to. When this dawned upon her, causing 

her to pull herself out of her thoughts, her first expression was 

one of hostility: it was apparent that she objected to this un- 

necessary intrusion upon her at a moment when she was not merely 

sunk in melancholy but also on account of it lacking in attraction. 
She looked up at Cecilia with a quick aggressive defence that 
deepened into active aversion as she became definitely aware of 
the contrast she presented in her tear-stained, shabby slough of 
despond to the richly dressed, vital intruder. This attitude, how- 
ever, passed as quickly as it had arisen. Even as Cecilia, more 
and more conscious that she had been guilty of a familiarity that 
in conversely similar circumstances she herself would have resented, 
was framing in her thoughts a fitting apology and was about to 
withdraw, the woman’s expression underwent a singular change. 
It seemed as though her mind had at first occupied itself with 
the unwelcome fact of being addressed by a complete stranger, 
had then concentrated upon the displeasing prosperity of that 
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stranger, and had only as a third stage slowly addressed itself 
to the words that had actually been spoken. Her expression from 
hostility and distaste became frankly appreciative. It was odd, 
so the thought flashed across Cecilia, that in so changing the woman 
seemed to her not more, but less, to be pitied. That she could 
not understand, and her sense of curiosity, always a lively feature 
in her, was stimulated into fresh activity. It was easy to under- 
stand the woman’s first inclination to hostility ; but now she was 
undeniably gratified, which was peculiar and a little disconcerting. 

‘That’s one of the things I was counting on—if there was 
trouble,’ was the unexpected answer that came hesitatingly from 
the woman’s lips. She had a voice unpleasing to Cecilia’s ear ; 
it was both uneducated and also high-pitched with a nasal twang 
that located her source of origin, though for the moment it escaped 
Cecilia’s attention. 

‘I—I’m not sure I quite understand,’ she answered. She was 
already seeking how best to extricate herself from a position she 
found embarrassing, and yet it was strangely interesting. She 
wished at once to be gone and to understand. 

‘Come in, if you’re coming,’ was the woman’s ungracious 
response. 

The little boy, who had hitherto paid no attention whatever 
to the visitor, now turned his head sleepily and stared with dubious 
indifference at Cecilia. It was the simplest of actions, one that 
she had been expecting, indeed one that she was surprised had 
not taken place at her first words, but it startled her. She had 
been sure, so she supposed, that a movement from profile, a clear 
glance at his face would dissipate the thought that was reaching 
out to her its shadowy fingers. It did not: the thought became 
a fear, irrational, indistinct, and yet irresistible. For a second 
she felt like flight: the unknown was always frightening. The 
next instant she repelled the feeling as cowardice—had she not 
been waging war all the journey against foolish fears, and had 
she not just succeeded in gaining the victory over them? She 
took a quick step into the compartment, drew the door to crisply 
behind her, and sat down—not opposite the little boy, but beside 
him, facing the odd, thin, distressed woman towards whom was 
arising in her, at variance with her first sympathies, a feeling of 
strong antipathy. 

‘What were you counting on? What’s been the trouble ?’ 
she asked with a particularity for which she could in no way account. 
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‘Everything,’ the woman answered, dropping automatically 
into dolefulness under the atmosphere of a listener. ‘I wish we 
were back at home, I do.’ 

‘Have you far to go?’ 

‘I don’t mean to-night. I mean back in Canada.’ 

Canada! What a strange word, even what a terrible word! 
Where had Cecilia heard it last? She could not remember, but 
she knew that it filled her with fear. 

“Is that where you come from ?’ she asked with an effort at 
interest, struggling to suppress the oddity of her emotion. 

‘I come over with him,’ the woman nodded at the little boy. 
‘Too late, just my luck.’ 

‘Too late to get work, d’you mean ?’ 

‘Work!’ A world of contempt was in the woman’s weary, 
dreary tone. ‘If I hadn’t been too late, I’d have never had to 
work again. Too late by a day. It’s damnable, that’s what life 
is. By aday! If I could have got to him yesterday, it’d have 
been a very different story. Half a day: this morning’d have 
done. Just my luck!’ 

The tremors against which she was struggling began to tug 
Cecilia this way and that: she could hardly hear the self-pitying 
voice for the confusion, much less understand it. Before she could 
speak, before she even knew whether she wished to speak, the woman 
began again, 

‘Who could have guessed it? I started as soon as ever I'd 
seen it and could get enough money. I ought to have been in 
plenty of time. Who'd have thought he’d have changed it to 
earlier? Got the wind up, I suppose; afraid I’d come along as 

‘I'd said I would. He knew me after all.’ 

There was, in the midst of the self-pitying, a small, triumphant 
gleam in the woman’s eye: she squared her thin shoulders and 
her lips, as she ended, came together. There was evidence in her 
now of a dour, if unreasoning, pertinacity to which her facile 
weeping had given no clue. 

‘Changed what? Who are you talking about ?’ Cecilia asked 
almost involuntarily, as the woman sat in momentary silence, 
contemplating her one small grain of satisfaction. 

‘His pa.’ She nodded again at the solemn little boy. 

‘Hasn’t he treated you well?’ Cecilia asked the question, 
she did not know why. Her desire to escape was almost over- 
whelming, but it was beyond her power to break the uncanny 
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bonds that were spreading like icicles upon her. She shivered, 
but could not rise. 

The woman began to laugh, mirthlessly and without sound. 
The little boy who had sat indifferent to her tears was immediately 
affected : he put up one grubby hand and, screwing it hard into 
his eye, began to gulp. 

Cecilia felt as though she were dead and that this was the 
waiting chamber of hell. Her nerves, overwrought by all she had 
experienced in the last few hours, partially gave way. She put 
out a hand and, laying it almost roughly on the woman’s knee, said 
with an austere decision of which she had not known herself capable, 

‘If you won’t tell me what’s your trouble, I can’t help.’ 

‘I am telling you,’ answered the woman heavily, with some 
indignation: it was obvious that she spoke sincerely. 

‘You’ve told me nothing,’ rapped out Cecilia with asperity. 
‘Why are you too late? What are you too late for?’ 

‘The wedding.’ 

Ah, what a chasm of difference could yawn between one hearing 
and another! The word that had for several weeks past been 
sounding in Cecilia’s ears with such a beautiful, if strange, prophecy, 
now fell on them with the agonizing thud of the fall of a murdered 
man. She gazed at the woman numb, unable to speak. 

‘Yes,’ went on the wearily indignant tones, ‘I ought to have 
been here in plenty of time. Started as soon as ever I’d seen it, 
as I told you. There was a paragraph in The Star saying it was 
to have taken place in December ; the third of December, it said, 
as sure as anything—I can see it this very minute. So there 
wasn’t any hurry: I could have got to him in London and seen 
him on the quiet. He’d have had to do something for the boy, 
wouldn’t he, even if he was through with me? I’m not one for 
making trouble, not more than’s reasonable, I mean.’ 

How break the recital, how end the torture? Cecilia strove 
to frame words, but her lips were too unsteady. The third of 
December! The day she was to have been married: with extreme 
vividness she remembered the provisional fixing and then the 
decision that there was no necessity to wait so long. What was 
the woman saying ? The voice went on, self-absorbed, unconscious 
that her listener was stricken into stone—yet stone has no feeling 
and Cecilia was as one undergoing the old water-torment, when 
drop after drop fell upon the pinioned victim, always on the same 

spot, until the human frame could endure no more. 
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“Changed it to to-day, and I never had an inkling. I only 
got to London midday, there wasn’t any hurry, as far as I knew, 
And then I had to get my lunch and see to him.’ Again the un- 
necessary, unemotional nod towards the little boy. ‘And then 
I got a paper to look for rooms, and then—then I come on it, 
Taking place that very minute! What was I to do, I ask you? 
Of course I could have gone along then and there, but what was 
the use? I couldn’t have got to him without trouble, and I'd 
lost my best card, d’you see? I couldn’t say I’d stop it; it was 
too late. Besides, it wouldn’t somehow have been playing the 
game, if you follow me. Washing your dirty linen in public I 
don’t hold by ; and that’s what it would have meant. It’d have 
been playing it low down on her: I haven’t got anything against 
her. She’s all right as far as I know: I don’t know anything 
about her except her name that I read in the paper. I didn’t 
come over for that: I’m sorry for her, I am.’ 

‘Why?’ The monosyllable came drily out from between 
Cecilia’s pallid lips. She had no further curiosity, she desired 
no more revelations; but she knew that unless she made some 
effort to shake off her terrible bondage she would break down 
altogether. 

‘ Married to him,’ came the matter-of-fact answer. ‘ She’ll live 
to be mighty sore, if I know anything about him. Yes, I’m sorry 
for her. There’s heaps who wouldn’t be, in my place, but that’s 
me. You can’t help your feelings, can you ?’ 

To be pitied, and by this woman—and for that which up to 
these last unbelievable moments had been the source of so much 
secret glory! It seemed to Cecilia that nothing on this earth 
could ever wash away the unspeakable degradation laid upon 
her. Her spirit, as it were, touched bottom and in the impact 
found at last the fervour of sheer despair. She had caught at 
all the strength of love as she went down into the depths and it 
had given way: strive as she would, she could not doubt. Not 
only were the woman’s accents, by reason of their very dreariness, 
the accents of truth, not only could she have, on her own testimony 
and her feeble sense of chivalry, no conceivable motive for invention, 
but there in the compartment, within fingers’ reach of Cecilia, sat 
the little boy, unmistakably a Harland, a living embodiment of 
the destruction of all her dreams of happiness. She was beyond 
reasoning about degrees; she did not, she could not look upon 
this fact in the light of a judge, weighing and testing. It was 
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not the past but the present that alone was the furnace into which 
she had been hurled. What had happened was one thing, lying 
between John and this woman; what was happening now was 
another, and in her anguish she felt it to be her sole concern. 

She had not brought herself until this last and lowest layer 
of pity to speak the one question that must resolve all. It was 
needless, when she knew the answer—when she had known it, 
she horribly confessed to herself, from the first moment of the 
interview. And to speak it was to fling love naked to the storm, 
to be tossed for the rest of her life by all the winds of derision. 
But now she must speak it. Hateful, utterly hateful as it was— 
even as life had in reality been proved to be: it was only inexperi- 
enced fools of dreamers who for a moment found it wonderful— 
the question must be asked and answered, and then, all joy ended, 
all faith shattered, she could—but she could not see or feel beyond 
the agony of the instant. 

‘Who is it you’ve been speaking of ? Who’s his father ?’ 
She shot out the words with sudden violence. 

The woman was dragged from her absorption: for the first 
time since she had begun to talk she really looked at Cecilia. 
Curiosity, mingled with alarm, crept into her eyes as she perceived 
herself faced with a stranger, white, shivering, and staring fixedly 
at her with every indication of exceptional distaste. 

‘ Don’t know that that matters—now,’ she mumbled awkwardly, 
looking hastily away a moment only to resume her gaze again, 
more curious and more alarmed than before. 

‘Tell me. Who is it?’ demanded Cecilia. 

‘What’s it got to do with you?’ 

‘It’s Sir John Harland, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Well——’ 

“Isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes.’ Assent was given grudgingly, forced out by the intensity 
of the questioner. 

Cecilia heard the word and yet seemed hardly to have heard 
it, She gave no sign at all that it had pierced like a jagged 
sword. 

To know that you know as long as that knowledge, however 
deeply engraved upon the heart, can yet be termed only self-created, 
self-acquired, still leaves room for the tiny grain of doubt that 
is sufficient to sustain: to have the same knowledge corroborated 
is to die a hundred deaths. 
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‘Why d’you ask? D’you know him?’ The woman half rose 
from her seat in her curiosity, alarm, and surprise. 

With a reckless laugh Cecilia leant forward and pushed her 
down. Then she sprang to her own feet unsteadily, and cried in 
answer : 

‘I don’t know why I asked. No, I don’t know him ; I thought 
I did. I don’t.’ 

‘Who are you?’ stuttered the woman. 

‘I am—I was his——’ Cecilia could not finish: the intended 
word choked her. With a feverish gesture she flung open the door 
of the compartment and rushed blindly up the corridor, with one 
thought alone pulsing in her brain, to escape somehow, somewhere, 
so that she could never be found again. 





CHAPTER IV. 


CEcILIA was through into the third carriage from the one in which 
she had left her husband before the surprised exclamation of the 
woman who had been the cause of such revelation had fully died 
away. She hurried on, fearful of being caught and questioned, 
seeking escape. For an instant she fell into a panic lest she had 
been already absent so long from her own compartment that John 
might even now be passed from uneasy wonder into investigation ; 


but her watch reassured her. She could hardly hold her wrist ~ 


steady enough for her eyes to rest with certainty upon the hands, 
yet she took in the time sufficiently to understand with a most 
bitter throb that the experience which had seemed so long and 
the effects of which must be enduring had in fact occupied only 
a few minutes: how little time it takes to spoil a life, was the 
thought that ran inconsequently through her mind, less than the 
ending of the day in night! 

As she went breathlessly along, she saw from an open window 
that the dusk had now settled sombrely down, but as she glanced 
out she saw something of yet greater interest: a light in a cottage 
window close to the line swung past her—slowly; then all the 
external world was again a darkness with the occasional blur of 
bushes and the dim tracery of trees. She could not understand 
it: why had the light taken so long to come and go? Then it 
came home to her in her vast agitation of mind that she was no 
longer finding it necessary, as she moved, to steady herself along 
the corridor. The train was slowing up. Was she then near the 
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one town at which it was to stop before the destination for which 
she had set out? That did not seem to be so: a further hasty 
glance out showed her that the light had been not the forerunner 
of many, but an isolated gleam: the train was still in the depths 
of the country. But it was unquestionably slowing. 

So far had Cecilia’s perception reached when she became aware 
that a few compartments ahead of her a ticket-inspector was on 
his tour of duty down the train: he was standing half in and 
half out of a door and in another moment would be out again 
in the corridor blocking her progress. Cecilia was passed much 
beyond reasoning or calculation: she acted on the impulse born 
of the simultaneousness of the two new impressions. She could 
not fling herself from the speeding train : even in flight, she was no 
coward, and escape by suicide never entered her mind. But escape 
she must—and equally she must avert any search for her: these 
were the two halves of her single impulse, and now her opportunity 
was before her. At one and the same moment the train was slowing, 
even it might be stopping, and in front of her stood some one who 
could bear a message to the man seated in unconscious security 
three carriages to the rear. No sooner had Cecilia’s mind flung 
itself out in obedience to her impulse than decision was definitely 
demanded of her. The inspector, having finished with the compart- 
ment in which he had been occupied, returned to the corridor 
just ahead of her. Seeing a lady apparently desiring to pass, 
he flattened himself politely against the side to give her room. 

She did not pass. Instead she said to him—and in this crisis 
of her fate a terrible calmness momentarily took possession of 
her—‘ I’ve a favour to ask, inspector. There’s a gentleman by 
himself in a first-class, two or three carriages back. Will you 
give him a note for me?’ 

In her pallor and tensity Cecilia had about her a singular attrac- 
tion: the inspector scented romance immediately and became 
paternal as befitted his seniority ; he assented with a ready grace. 

‘After the next stop—not before. Promise: it’s—it’s very 
important.’ Cecilia tugged open the hand-bag dangling on her 
wrist and felt for a pencil and scrap of paper. 

‘ After the next stop—very good, miss. You leave it to me.’ 

‘T’m-ever so much obliged.’ 

Cecilia drew out a note that had been thrust into her hand 
by a sentimental girl-friend just as she was leaving for the station 
and tore off the blank half-sheet. The inspector produced a pencil 
VOL. LXIX.—No. 411, N.S. 18 
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and watched her return of agitation with amiability. She scribbled 
a few lines, hardly knowing what she wrote and fearfully conscious 
of his gaze and his interest born of erroneous impression, then 
folded the note tightly and with a trembling hand wrote her hus- 
band’s name—for the last time, she thought. 

She renewed her instruction and thanks and the inspector 
renewed his promise : he drew aside a second time ; she continued 
her swift passage up the train, the agitation that she had for the 
moment so successfully suppressed regaining control of her with 
every further step. 

A few seconds more and she was round the corner of the corridor 
and through into the fourth carriage, out of sight of the inspector, 
alone with her whirling impulse. A long slow grating of wheels, 
followed by a slight jerk, after which arose on the night air the 
sterterous puffing of the engine, told her that momentarily at any 
rate the train had come to a standstill. Beyond that realization 
she did not reflect. She took two steps to the nearest door in the 
corridor, let down the window as though to look out and discover 
the cause of the stoppage, leant out, grasped the handle, turned 
it, slipped through the opening and immediately closed the door 
behind her. So quick and deft had been her movements that she 
felt certain they had passed quite unnoticed. The next moment 
she sprang down from the footboard: there was one crunch of 


the gravel as she alighted and then she was on the grass by the ~ 


line, over the wooden paling and cowering, lost to sight and sound, 
among the rhododendrons at the edge of a little coppice. 
Before she had in any degree regained her self-possession, a 
signal along the line clicked, the great engine, not twenty yards 
away, whistled and gave forth a series of heavy pufis, the train 
jerked, the couplings banged lightly, the puffs ran together, the 
wheels quickened, the line of lights began to flicker, the long train 
lumbered on its resumed way. As it gathered speed, Cecilia saw 
clearly silhouetted against the window of an otherwise empty 
compartment the man she had married that afternoon and now 
had left irrevocably. The sight and the thought were like two 
remorseless, unanticipated blows: she sprang to the paling wildly 
and cried aloud she knew not what. The wind of the train bore 
away the sound mockingly: the lines thrilled mysteriously into 
silence. She was left to solitude and the drear stillness of the 
November night. 
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_CHAPTER V. 


Jonn HarLanp sat on in his compartment after Cecilia had left 
him, hardly conscious that he was alone. His eyes followed her 
as she hurriedly sprang up and passed into the corridor: when 
she had gone from his sight he still continued to watch the corner 
of the window through which her image had last come to him. 
Then he drew a long breath, expelling the air again suddenly, and 
a smile came into his eyes and touched the corners of his lips. Its 
effect was as a little puff of wind rippling over a field of barley : 
where all had seemed heavy of purpose and formal, it was on the 
instant alive and full of attraction. Several years seemed to drop 
from him : the slight greying of the dark russet hair on his temples 
no longer possessed significance. 

He turned from the useless contemplation of the corridor back 
to the further window : the smile died quietly out of his eyes and 
was replaced by the absent look of casual observation of the dusky 
shapes that loomed up in the hedgerows and the indistinct flatness 
of the fields ; his mouth set again, not into actual sternness but into 
a fixity of thought that gave a suggestion of sternness. The 
light from the lamp shone down upon him as he leant back and 
strengthened the strongly chiselled lines of his face. He had the 
fresh appearance of splendid health enjoyed in the open air and 
the marks of resolution as of one whose lot in life had been to 
command or at least decide and had assumed the lot with an easy, 
almost a careless, strength. Seated in abstraction, he looked as 
though he were one who had not lost the power to dream, and yet 
would never allow dreams to domineer over his life or thwart his 
practical plans. 

For many minutes he sat, a man who had reached his goal, 
so busily surrounded by his thoughts that Cecilia’s absence did 
not penetrate. The train slowed and he paid no heed: it stopped 
with a slight jerk and he gave no mind to it. Before the stoppage 
had lasted long enough to deserve his attention, it was ended ; 
the train was again in motion and he was gazing out with ignorant 
indifference at the blurred outline of the little coppice from the 
edge of which Cecilia was about to spring so wildly. A moment or 
two later a ticket-inspector interrupted him, gave him a shrewd look, 
seemed about to speak, but thought better of it, nodded his head 
knowingly at-the sight of the two tickets produced, clipped them 
and passed on, curious but true to his promise. John Harland 
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had turned with a quick look of welcome at the sound of the door 
being pushed back: this died on his expressive face as he saw 
the official. He produced the tickets in silence, knowing the times 
and details of the journey too thoroughly to need to ask any question 
and having no wish on such an afternoon for casual conversation, 

Presently lights in the darkened countryside began to glimmer 
in clusters; the train jolted half-irritably over some points, and 
then ran smoothly into Dorminster Junction, the one station at 
which it was scheduled to stop before the destination of the sundered 
travellers. The change of outlook changed John Harland’s 
thoughts: he sat up, glanced around, and then looked at his watch 
with a slight expression of surprise. 

*She’s a long time,’ he muttered. Then again the same quick, 
elusive smile revisited his eyes and the corners of his mouth. He 
remembered he had taken no note of the time at which Cecilia 
had left the compartment and reminded himself amusedly that 
he was at a stage of his life when a few moments would naturally 
seem an hour. His thoughts went back to her as she had been 
in that abrupt departure ; and the smile deepened insensibly. He 
understood, or thought he understood ; he was not by any means 
convinced that he was himself nearly as much at ease as he pre- 
tended. She was desperately, beautifully diffident ; he wondered 
whether that were a phase or an integral part of her. There was 
much about her yet of which he would have the slow and lovely 
learning. 

The compartment was specially reserved ; he had seen to that. 
And travellers late in the cold of a November evening were few. 
Nobody made any attempt to join him in his solitude: he sank 
back with a sigh of happy anticipation as the long train slowly 
got under way again—in another minute Cecilia, fresh and glowing, 
would rejoin him, not to be separated from him again till he left 
her for his dressing-room after they had actually arrived, man 
and wife together, at their hotel. 

When the train was once more at full speed and still he remained 
companionless, he was puzzled. He glanced again uneasily at his 
watch, shook it slightly to make certain that it at any rate was 
not playing tricks with him and then, getting up from his seat, 
paced the compartment a moment or two with a queer little sense 
of disquietude. He looked into the corridor; it was empty. He 
was still looking down it uncertainly in the direction in which 
Cecilia had disappeared when the ticket-inspector turned into it 
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again from behind him: John Harland did not hear his approach 
and when the inspector lightly touched him on the shoulder he 
drew aside automatically to let the stranger pass. 

‘Are you Sir John Harland, sir ?’ 

‘Yes. Why?’ The two monosyllables came out quickly in 
some surprise. 

‘I thought so, sir; but I had to make sure. This is for you 
then, sir.’ The inspector held out a hurriedly folded half-sheet 
of paper. John Harland’s gaze rested on it uncomprehendingly 
with a return of the queer little stab of disquietude: he stretched 
out his hand for it slowly, saying with vagueness, 

‘For me ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Young lady gave it me to give you.’ 

‘Young lady——’_ Harland was beginning in repetitive aston- 
ishment. Though he could not have voiced the thought, he was 
suddenly conscious to an acute degree of the unusual, if not of 
the terrible. He stopped his words sharply and looked down at 
the note that the inspector pushed into his hand. 

‘Yes, sir; asked me to give it you after the next stop. Very 
particular she was; not before, she said.’ 

‘I understand,’ murmured Harland, not understanding in the 
slightest, but obsessed by a horrid sensation that he must say 
something. Then with a forcible effort of will he pulled himself 
out of his stupor, raised the note, tore it abruptly open, and read it. 

The inspector, watching him with a curiosity much increased 
by the realization that whatever the note may have been to the 
writer it was no comedy for the reader, saw his whole body stiffen 
with a jerk, his lips come together so firmly that they went white : 
the muscles of his jaws budge tensely, his eyes stare and stare 
at the crumpled half-sheet of paper, but heard not a sound of 
any sort except an intake of the breath through extended nostrils. 

‘Nothing wrong, sir, I suppose ?’ queried the inspector after 
waiting for what seemed to be many seconds for enlightenment 
without any change or result. 

‘Where did you get this?’ The question was asked in a slow, 
low voice, a sound dribbled out from behind tightly jammed barriers. 

‘In the corridor, sir; three carriages forward. Young 
lady’ 

‘Yes, yes. I know about her. When did you get it?’ 
‘When ?’ 
* Yes,’ 
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‘ Well, sir, let me see, just before we got to Dorminster. After 
the next stop, she said; not before, remember.’ 

‘Before we got to Dorminster? Are you sure ?’ 

‘Why, yes, sir; of course I am.’ 

‘ Then what in hell’s name has——’ Harland’s question, begin- 
ning in dark bewilderment, trailed off into indistinctness: he 
transferred his stare from the paper to the inspector, and, gazing 
at him with a wildness he could not wholly stifle, said sharply, 

‘What was she doing ?’ 

‘She was in the corridor, sir: just going along, you know. 
After the next stop, she said. And I’ve kept my word, haven’t I?’ 

‘Have you?’ The two words came out with a curt and utter 
indifference to the inspector except as an actor in an unbelievable 
drama. 


‘You mean—— Oh, but that was nothing; she meant after 
Dorminster, of course.’ 
‘Did she ?’ 


‘Of course she did. She wouldn’t know or think of a signal 
against us—not once in a hundred times do we stop on this run 
before Dorminster-——’ 

‘What the devil are you talking about?’ MHarland’s tones 
cut across the inspector’s musing like an axe. ‘In the corridor? 
Where? When ?’ 

‘I can’t heip you any more, sir. I said I’d give you the note 
and I have. That’s all I know about it.’ The inspector perceived 
that he was being made responsible for something of which he 
had no knowledge and over which he could have exercised no control, 
and he resented the imputation. He started to back away, leaving 
John Harland staring again with incredulous eyes at the half-sheet 
in his trembling hand :— 


‘Ican’t go on with this. I’ve seen your son and his mother. 
Oh, why, why didn’t you tell me? Good-bye. C.’ 


‘In the corridor—three carriages forward—after the next stop.’ 
The phrases of the inspector rang like hammers on his brain : what 
could they mean? Where was Cecilia ? Why didn’t she come back ? 

As he asked himself these three questions, he suddenly awoke 
to the realization that the one man who could tell him something 
more was in the act of leaving him. Instantly he hurled himself 
out of his compartment, darted after the inspector and caught 
him by the sleeve. 
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‘No, you don’t!’ he exclaimed. ‘You can’t clear out like 
that.’ 

‘It’s nothing to do with me, sir,’ expostulated the inspector 
with some indignation. 

‘Of course it isn’t: I’m not accusing you. It’s to do with 
me, and it’s vital, vital, d’you understand? I want you to tell 
me exactly when she gave you this, and show me where. Come 
along: I’ll make it worth your while!’ With overmastering 
impatience he dragged at the inspector’s coat-sleeve as he spoke. 

The latter, mollified and intrigued, assented without hesitation. 
The two men walked swiftly along the corridor of the train, the 
inspector saying, ‘ It was seven minutes before we got to Dorminster, 
just before we were stopped a moment. I noted the time par- 
ticularly ; second nature, as you might say.’ 

John Harland hardly heard him: his mind had passed from 
the inspector’s phrases to the words of the note: they stood out 
in front of his eyes like letters of fire: ‘ your son and his mother.’ 
Was he dead that the earth should crash so madly about his feet ? 
With his temples throbbing, he walked along in front of the in- 
spector, darting glances of swift enquiry, like stabs, into every 
compartment past which they went. He was level with the last 
compartment of the second carriage before his spasm of tormented 
energy gave out: at that point, glancing into it, he checked his 
stride abruptly. 

‘Not here, sir,’ spoke the inspector behind him, ‘a little further 
on—in the next carriage.’ 

‘Go away,’ answered Harland jerkily : he thrust out his hand 
behind him and passed the inspector a five-pound note. ‘I may 
want you later. Go away now.’ 

Surprised but complaisant, the inspector pocketed the note 
and obeyed, leaving Harland staring in at the compartment. He 
saw, first, a shabby, indignant woman of about thirty who returned 
his gaze with a hostility at least equal to his, and, secondly, seated 
opposite to her, moodily munching a bun, a small boy of four 
or five, with dark russet hair the exact shade of his own. 

For a long moment he stared fixedly at the little boy, heedless 
of the gesture of dismissal angrily flung at him by the woman 
within: then, with a long, quivering gasp as of a man confronted 
irremediably by a plunge into an icy sea, he drew aside the door 
very quietly and went in. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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FROM THE ARCHIVES OF ALBEMARLE STREET. 
II. FORTIES AND FIFTIES. 
BY GEORGE PASTON. 


‘I am surprised and pained ’—or ‘ distressed and mortified ’—or 
‘damped and discouraged—at the tone of your letter.’ With such 
soft answers the Murrays turned away the wrath of dissatisfied 
authors ; and this at a period when, in matters of business, politics 
or religion, language was regarded as a weapon of offence—a bludgeon 
rather than a rapier. One result of this urbane atmosphere was 
that quarrels were rare in Albemarle Street, and authors were 
quickly transmuted into personal friends. In the first twelve years 
of John the Third’s régime, there is only one record of a serious 
disagreement. 

Toward the end of 1847 that literary lioness, Harriet Martineau,! 
lately returned from a tour in Egypt, called in Albemarle Street and 
offered Mr. Murray an account of her travels. Now tosay ‘ Travels’ 
to a Murray was (if the simile be not disrespectful) like saying 
‘Rats’ to a terrier. John snapped at the suggestion, and for once 
broke his cautious rule of reading a manuscript before he accepted 
it. But then Harriet’s reputation seemed to be sufficient guarantee 
against any possibility of failure. Before her health broke down, 
she—plain, deaf, sickly and nearing middle age—had been petted 
and run after in the literary society of London. She had dined 
out every night of the week (except Sundays), and her chair was 
always the centre point of a circle of distinguished men—dis- 
tinguished in literature and politics—who poured homage and 
suggestions for new pamphlets down her ear-trumpet. Croker had 
attempted to ‘destroy her’ in the Quarterly, but his attack had 
only enlarged her circulation. 

Murray knew all this, but he did not know that though Miss 
Martineau had shed her Unitarian views, she had adopted no other 
form of religious faith. He offered her ‘most favoured author’ 
terms—two-thirds of the net profits. Harriet accepted his offer, 
and went home to Ambleside to write her book. Early in the New 


1 Miss Martineau was born in 1802, and wrote her political economy tales 
between 1834 and 1836. She ruined her health by overwork, but regained it— 


as she believed—by mesmerism. 
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Year (1848) the first two volumes were sent in, together with the 
author’s pious hope that the public would enjoy reading her book 
as much as she had enjoyed writing it. Murray acknowledged 
the manuscript after a hasty ‘dip,’ in which he only discovered 
how pleasing was the narrative, how graphic the description of 
the country. But—a second reading revealed to him that a large 
part of the work was of such a nature that he could not possibly 
publish it. 


‘Nothing [he declared] is further from my wish than to inter- 
fere with any author’s opinions; to propose alterations in your 
work would be out of the question, but I could not have entertained 
publishing at all had I anticipated these—to me—insurmountable 
objections.’ 


Miss Martineau was not the woman to sit down quietly under 
such a rebuff, especially as she had not been told the nature of the 
objections. She was surprised and indignant at the tone of Murray’s 
letter, and declared that he could not retire with honour from his 
definite engagement. 


‘The offer which I accepted [she continues] was to give me a 
certain share of the profits—a positive offer without any stipulation 
as to the execution of the work, or any condition about seeing the 
MS.... Iconfine my argument to this point, as you assign no 
reason for returning the MS.’ 


But Murray stuck to his guns. Among his papers is a copy of 
the letter which set forth his reason for cancelling his agreement. 


‘When I consented to publish your travels in the East, [he 
explains] I certainly never contemplated, nor did you give me the 
slightest hint to induce me to suppose that it was a work of infidel 
tendency, with the obvious aim of depreciating the veracity of the 
Bible... . I must, therefore, with whatever personal regret on 
your account, adhere to the resolution of not being the publisher 
of such a work.’ 


Together with this letter is the draft of another document, headed 
‘Objectionable Passages in Miss Martineau’s Eastern Life.’ The 
following examples may be quoted : 


‘“ The camel feels itself a damned animal.” A fling at Religion 
is evidently intended in these otherwise unimportant words. . . . 
The object of these pages is to prove that the Bible chronology is 
altogether wrong.... Moses and Plato so compared as to 
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imply that the former had no special Divine aid.... A much 
greater antiquity assigned to the human race than that which can 
be deduced from the Bible.1... Asserts that several of the 
most important facts disclosed in Genesis were borrowed from 
Egyptian fables, etc., etc.’ 


Miss Martineau was allowed to fire the parting shot. 


‘If I had found any difficulty about the publication of my book, 
[she writes on March 3rd] I should have taken steps to compel 
you to fulfil your engagement. All is settled, however, and the 
book will be published at the time before proposed.? I have there- 
fore only to regret your presumptuous and immature decision on 
the character of the work, and your mistake in beginning our 
negociation as a man of business, and breaking it off as a Censor 
of the Press,’ 


The crank and the ‘ character ’ were very much abroad in early 
Victorian days, before men and women were ground down to a 
more or less regulation pattern, and a peaceable individual had to 
walk very warily lest he bark his shins against his neighbour’s 
angularities. A publishing-house has always been a happy hunting- 
ground for eccentric specimens, and No. 50 was no exception to 
the rule. An author of this type had been bequeathed by John II 
to John III in the person of Sir Francis Head—an author of some 
distinction in his day.* As early as 1827 he had been enrolled as a 


1 This criticism is curious in view of the fact that Murray was a keen geologist, 
and author of a little book—privately printed—on Geology and Scepticism. He 
became a friend of Darwin’s for whom he published several works including The 
Origin of Species, on the recommendation of Master George Pollock, to whom 
as ‘a man of good general ability, accustomed as a lawyer is to apply broad 
principles of reason to different kinds of subject-matter,’ he had entrusted the 
‘reading’ of the MS., rather than to a specialist with a specialist’s prepossessions. 
‘Murray was extremely sceptical as to the soundness of the work, and thought 
500 copies as large a number as it was prudent to print. He remarked that the 
Darwinian théory was as absurd as though one should contemplate a fruitful 
union between a poker and a rabbit. George Pollock read the book and remarked 
that the contents were probably beyond the apprehension of any scientific man 
then living. But he advised publishing 1,000 copies, because Mr. Darwin had so 
brilliantly surmounted the formidable obstacles which he was honest enough to 
put in his own path.’—From ‘ Master George Pollock’: THz CorNnHILL MAGAZINE, 
August, 1916. 

2 The book was published by Moxon, and the profits enabled Miss Martineau 
to buy her cottage, The Knoll, at Ambleside. 

8 Sir Francis Bond Head (1793-1875) had served in the Royal Engineers and 
was present at the Battle of Waterloo. He retired in 1824 to accept the position 
of manager of a mining company which was supposed to have a concession to work 
the gold and silver mines of Rio Plata. Finding the concession to be a myth, he 
galloped backwards and forwards across the Pampas, seeking for other concessions, 
at such a pace—covering a hundred and twenty miles a day—that he gained the 
nickname of ‘Galloping Head.’ In 1835 he was appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
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contributor to the Quarterly, and was paid the top price—£100— 
for his articles. His most popular book, Bubbles from the Brunnen 
of Nassau (dealing with life at the Spas of Schwalbach and Schlan- 
genbad), was published in 1833. John Murray was so delighted 
with this mildly facetious little book that, in 1835, he carted his 
family off to Schwalbach, where he underwent the treatment for 
rheumatism. Head told him that though the treatment was tire- 
some, ‘ the water strengthens the stomach and makes it hold more, 
which is a great blessing ! ’ 

Sir Francis was nothing if not topical, and during the great 
railway boom which started in the mid forties, he determined to 
write an article for the Quarterly on the North-Western Railway 
System, called ‘Stokers and Pokers.’ He went to a great deal of 
trouble in getting up his facts with a view to enlightening the 
ignorance and soothing the fears of the then rather inexperienced 
passengers. On October 1, 1848, he wrote from Crewe: 


‘I have had my fly-by-night in the flying Post-Office, and have 
been inspecting the work here. I believe I told you that they turn 
out a new locomotive engine and christen it every Monday morning, 
and have done so since the Ist of January last... . The Queen 
slept at this little hotel last night. She came at about half-past 
seven in the evening, preceded by a pilot-engine to clear the way 
for her, or rather to run foul of anything in the way instead of 
allowing her Majesty to do so. It is curious to see how safely, with 
this sensible precaution, she can, at any moment, travel like a comet 
along a railway amidst roads or passenger trains—for while she 
can run foul of nothing, the authorities can undertake that nothing 
following shall run foul of her.’ 


Sir Francis, who had announced his intention of republishing 
his article in book form directly after it had appeared in the Quarterly, 
was told that this was forbidden by the rules of the House. But 
‘Galloping Head,’ who had been thoroughly spoilt by John Murray II, 
was not the man to stand any nonsense about rules. 


‘I don’t know what are the rules of the Quarterly, [he writes] 
but your good father’s rule was to make it a rule to do whatever I 
asked him to do. He would have boiled his boots and fried his 


Upper Canada, where his spirited conduct of affairs aroused a good deal of con- 
troversy, which led to his resignation in 1837. He was a prolific and versatile 
writer, but his style was rather journalistic than literary. His private letters 
are more amusing and original than his books, which include Lives of Bruce the 
Traveller, and of Sir F. Burgoyne, and an alarmist work on The Defenceless State 
of England (1849). 
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trousers if I had recommended it. Until he struck his flag we were 
always quarrelling about trifles, but after a desperate battle he 
determined to sail on the other tack, and to the last hour of his 
valued life we were the best of friends. I never injured his boots 
or his trousers ; on the contrary, the more he trusted me, the more 
careful I was of him. Now, my dear sir, you must undergo the 
same ordeal, and rest quite satisfied that, in spite of all you say, 
you will republish my article... . The first time I come to London 
I will call in Albemarle Street and settle it with you in a yard-arm 
conversation.’ 


He got his own way. John showed extraordinary patience 
and forbearance in his dealings with his father’s old friend. But 
he was more fortunate in his ‘ yard-arm’ conversation than George 
Clowes the printer, who wrote to John Murray one February night 
in 1839: 

‘Sir F. Head is here in his dressing-gown, and will not leave 
before all is ready for press, which will not be before 6 in the morning,’ 


During the winter season, Sir Francis, ‘ Wronghead,’ as Croker 
nicknamed him, was only able to call in Albemarle Street when 
there was a frost, for he hunted (weather permitting) six days a 
week, coming home every night ‘ as covered with dirt as the Peelite 
party ’—to use his own phrase. He was very anxious that John 
Murray should keep hunters, but supposed that he had too many 
‘hacks’ in his pay. When, on one occasion, he was told that if 
he cut down an article and sent it in promptly, Mr. Lockhart would 
try to squeeze it into the next number of the Quarterly, he flared 
up indignantly. 

‘ All of a sudden I am informed that I am to be restricted as 
to space, and Mr. L. says that if I send to press without delay I 
shall save the scramble for room. Now I never intended to join 
in any scramble, and I really feel as I think you and Mr. Lockhart 
would feel if, after repeatedly inviting you to come to my house to 
hunt with me, I were to tell you when you arrived, with your 
hunting whips in your hands—that if I can manage to find a bed 
for you I will, but that really the stables in the neighbourhood are 
so full and beds so scarce, that I should thank you to make your- 
selves as small as you can.’ 


1Sir Francis continued to ride straight to hounds till he was seventy-five. 
In April, 1854, he wrote in high glee to say that Lord Palmerston had granted him 
a pension of £100 a year for literary merit, and adds, ‘ There is-to be a railway- 
station just beyond my field from which I can branch off in four directions, on 
all of which, by my Stokers and Pokers ivory ticket, I am conveyed free. I 
shall for the rest of my life feel quite happy and contented.’ 
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The railway boom inspired an article in The Times on the class 
of books that was suitable for station book-stalls, and it was suggested 
that Mr. Murray should start a new series of this nature. Flattered 
by the proposal, Murray at once put in hand his Library of Railway 
Readings, and in return for the editorial compliment, chose for his 
first number a selection of reviews and articles that had already 
appeared in The Times. Fiction was still banned, and authors 
had peculiar ideas about what was suitable literature for train 
journeys. Scientific, historical and antiquarian works were 
suggested, and even volumes of sermons. Croker was very much 
against the whole idea, and wrote to point out that now that 
journeys were so short and newspapers so long, it was not at all 
likely that four shillings’ worth of extracts from The Times would 
prove remunerative. 


‘You are not, [he added] and cannot be, a cheap bookseller. 
Your father gave Lord Holland £2,000 for the Walpole. Lord 
Byron screwed £2,500 out of him for two fugitive poems. He 
gave me £1,500 for the Boswell. He, and you after him, have been 
the most liberal and bountiful of publishers. How could you sell 
cheap when you buy so dear?... But at all events it would 
require a large return of profit to reconcile me to your making 
your venerable establishment into a kind of old-clothes shop, in 
which worn-out garments are furbished up for second-hand prices,’ 4 


On March 11, 1849, Murray had written to his old friend, Allen 
Thompson : 


‘We are much interested in an approaching marriage, that of 
Eastlake R.A., with Miss Rigby. She is an enthusiastic artist, 
and I think will make a good wife for him. He is a great favourite 
with Prince Albert, and I expect she will ere long be My Lady, and 
he probably P.R.A.’ 


This prophecy was quickly fulfilled. The marriage took place on 
April 9, 1849 and on November 5, Elizabeth wrote from 7, Fitzroy 
Square : 


“You and dear Menie [Mrs. Murray] will be glad to hear that 
Mr. Eastlake was elected President last night by the almost unani- 
mous vote of the Academy, with every demonstration of respect 
that could add to the honour. He returned to me none the worse 


1The Croker Papers. One of The Times’ articles, The Critics of Keats, 
recalled Croker’s ‘slaughterly’ treatment of the poet. Murray thought that 
this was the reason for Croker’s objection to his scheme. 
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for it, but, on the contrary, very cheerful and gratified, as well he 
might be.’ 


Husband and wife had been happily busy on the translations of 
two important German art books—she on Waagen’s Treasures of 
Art in Great Britain, and he on Kiigler’s Handbook of Painting, both 
published by Murray. On November 12, Elizabeth wrote again : 


‘ Now I must tell you in a whisper that the title-page of Kiigler 
need not be kept long in suspense, for the Knighthood is to be 
conferred to-morrow. As, however, her Majesty or Mr. Eastlake 
may die before then, he wishes it to be kept a state secret till all is 
over. A letter from Lord J. Russell yesterday evening communi- 
cated the Queen’s wishes to that effect, and as a council is to be 
held at Windsor, Lord John benignly invites Mr. E. to accompany 
the Cabinet for that purpose. I must take care that his head is 
not turned.’ 


It was in December of this year that Lady Eastlake contributed 
her notorious article on Jane Eyre to the Quarterly, in which she 
suggested that the author was a woman who had forfeited her place 
in society. The same article contained a very complimentary 
notice of Vanity Fair. The only fault she found with the book 
was that the characters were so like our own selves and neighbours 
that it was difficult to draw any distinct moral from them. A 
couple of years earlier, on June 3, 1847, Thackeray had written 
from 13, Young Street: 


‘I ought to have thanked you sooner for the last number of the 
Quarterly in which someone was pleased to make favourable mention 
of my name. I show my gratitude now that I have a favour to 
ask. Three of the heroes ? of a story I am writing are going to be 
present this very month at the Battle of Waterloo, whereof you 
announce a new history by Mr. Gleig. If the book is ready (and 
only waiting the 18th for publication) would you kindly let me have 
a copy? ‘Titmarsh at Waterloo will be a very remarkable and 
brilliant phenomenon, doubtless. Yours, dear sir, very much 
obliged, W. M. Tuackeray.’ 


A former correspondent materialised this year (1849) in the 
form of Herman Melville, who had brought over a new manuscript, 
White Jacket, which he hoped to sell in London. He had been 

1 Lockhart said that ‘Miss Jane Eyre was worth fifty Trollopes and Mar- 
tineaus rolled into one counterpane, with fifty Dickens and Bulwers to keep them 


company ; but she is a brazen Miss.’ 
2 Vanity Fair was published as A Novel Without a Hero. 
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married for about a year, and was now heavily in debt to his American 
publishers. He offered the book to Murray, who refused it as not 
being ‘in his line’ but invited the author to dinner. It was not, 
apparently, one of his ‘best’ dinners, or perhaps Melville, who 
was more used to nautical than to literary society, felt like a fish 
out of water. However that may be, he has left a very ‘ disgruntled ’ 
account of his entertainment. On November 23, he notes in his 
journal that he has just returned from a dinner in Albemarle Street, 
which was a very amusing affair. Murray, he says, looked quizzical 
enough in a short vest and dress-coat, while his man-servant revealed 
a most despicable pair of sheep-shanks in small clothes and breeches. 


‘Lockhart was there, in a prodigious white cravat.... He 
stalked about like a half-galvanised ghost—and gave me the tips 
of his fingers when he was introduced to me. Then there was a 
round-faced chap by the name of Cooke—who seemed to be Murray’s 
factotum.! His duty consisted in pointing out the portraits on the 
walls. ... There were four or five others present—nameless 
fifth-rate varlets, and four lean women. One of them proved 
agreeable in the end. She had visited some time in China... . 
I managed to get through somehow by conversing with Dr. Holland,? 
a very eminent physician it seems—and a very affable, intelligent 
man, who has travelled immensely. After the ladies withdrew, 
the three decanters, port, sherry and claret, were kept going the 
rounds with great regularity. I sat next to Lockhart, and seeing 
that he was a customer who was full of himself, and expected great 
homage, and knowing him to be a thorough-going Tory and fish- 
blooded churchman and conservative, and withal Editor of the 
Quarterly, I refrained from playing the snob to him like the rest, 
and the consequence was he grinned at me his ghastly smiles.’ § 


Melville was much more in his element at a bachelor party 
given by Robert Cooke in Elm Court. 


‘Thad a glorious time till noon of night [he writes]. It recalled 
poor Lamb’s Old Benchers. Cunningham, the author of Murray’s 
London guide, was there, and was very friendly. Mr. Rainbow 
and also a grandson of Woodfall, the printer of Junius.... It 
was the very perfection of quiet absorption of good living, good 
drinking, good feeling and good talk. Comfort—-practical house- 
hold comfort—was the grand trait of the affair.’ 

1 He was his cousin and partner. 

® Afterwards Sir Henry Holland and physician in ordinary to Queen Victoria. 


He married the daughter of Sydney Smith. 
® Weaver’s Life of Herman Melville. 
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Melville wrote an article called The Bachelor’s Paradise, which 
was inspired by this entertainment. 


During the troubled years, 1848-50, when kings and princes 
were toppling off their thrones on the Continent, and at home there 
was equal dread of a French invasion and a Chartist rising, business 
was almost at a standstill.1 As Murray pointed out to Gladstone, 
who was urging the publishers to bring out books at cheaper prices, 


‘It must be borne in mind that books are a luxury. Whena 
time of distress comes, the first expense to becurtailed is the purchase 
of books. That is done (without any outward display of economy) 
rather than laying down a carriage or dismissing servants.’ ? 


In spite of the stormy times Murray contrived to bring out new 
and expensive works, and as his Letter-books prove, he was pluckily 
hatching plans—some of them ambitious—for future publications. 
Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains was a best seller in 1849, and the 
author wrote in high glee to his friend Mitford that Murray prophesied 
a steady continuous demand that would place his book on a level 
with Mrs. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery. Lord Campbell’s Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors, published on commission, was another very 
big success, though his Lordship (writing to acknowledge a cheque 
on February 6, 1851) remarked discontentedly that he was glad it 
was no worse, and added: 


‘I pity unsuccessful authors when I, who am supposed to have 
succeeded, make so poor a hand of it.’ 


The letter is endorsed, 
‘Mr. Murray has paid Lord Campbell £3,737.’ 


Murray gave three thousand guineas for the Greville Papers 
in 1851, and in 1849 he had started his great series of the British 
Classics—a project very dear to his heart—by offering Croker, who 
had just finished editing Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, £600 for a 


1 Lady Eastlake noted on June 28, 1850: ‘ Our hearts are all swelling with 
indignation and emotion at the outrage offered to the Queen. Good John Murray 
saw the blow given, saw the bonnet flattened to her face, and her face sunk in 
her lap; he was much upset and distressed.’ In a footnote it is stated that 
‘Mr. Murray also assisted in the capture of the ruffian.’ He was Robert Pate, 
a retired officer, who struck the Queen with a cane. 

2 Gladstone and Murray were very good friends, though they did not always 
agree about book-selling methods. Gladstone used to say that Murray’s parties 
were the most charming in London. There is a characteristic touch about 4 
little note in which Murray agrees to publish the statesman’s Speech on Trade 
and his volume of Family Prayers. Profits were to be equally divided. 
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new edition of Pope. Croker declared that £300 would be enough, 
but Murray adhered to his original offer, little thinking that the 
work would pass through the hands of three editors and cost 
several thousand pounds before it was completed nearly forty 
years later. 

At the beginning of the fifties the outlook brightened a little, 
for it was supposed that the Great Exhibition of 1851 would unite 
all the nations in peace and harmony. Murray was invited to be 
one of the publishers to the Exhibition, and later, after it had been 
removed to Sydenham, the Directors asked him to give them some 
of his books for their Free Library. They did not doubt that the 
great publicity that such gifts would enjoy, would soon add some 
repayment to the thanks rendered by the recipients. John III 
was not so noted awit as John II, but his reply to the Directors’ 
request shows that he was by no means lacking in dry humour. 


‘T hasten to assure you [it runs] that I shall listen to your 
suggestion with the readiest acquiescence—as soon as I shall have 
ascertained that the upholsterers of London shall have gratuitously 
carpeted, furnished and supplied with book-cases the said Library, 
and that Messrs. Gunter, Grange and Birch have supplied it gratuit- 
ously with ices and other refreshments. I would further suggest 
that as the Publishers of London are great patrons of the literature 
of the country, it would be a graceful testimony to their deserts if 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace were to assign to them free 
season tickets of admission to the Palace.’ 


Among the archives are innumerable letters from women corres- 
pondents, which are often more amusing, because more ‘ personal,’ 
than those of the men. The majority of these were experienced 
writers, like Mrs. Jameson, Sarah Austin and Lady Eastlake, who 
knew their job and faced publicity boldly ; but there was also an 
amateur class—‘ Lady authoresses’ the critics called them—who 
hoped to make a little money more easily by the pen than by the 
needle, but shrank from publicity as they would have shrunk from 
impropriety. Thus, a certain timid ‘MM’ confides her manu- 
scripts to Mr. Murray, trusting to his honour as a gentleman that 
he will not reveal her real name if he should ever discover it.1_ She 
begs him to recommend her someone who would correct her many 
errors, and so ensure that ‘if it ever became known that I had 


1She wrote on such diverse topics as Social Life in India, Worsted Work, and 
Justifiable and Unjustifiable Debt. 
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appeared in Print I should-be spared the dyspeptic blush of indi- 
gestible ridicule.’ 

A much more alarming lady was Rose Ellen K—, who, in an 
interview with Mr. Murray, had been told that he preferred Memoirs 
or Travels to any other publication. 


‘I remember your very intellectual conversation on that subject 
and other literary matters [she writes], and now I present you 
with a memoir, though I am sorry enough to be the heroine of my 
own tale. Do not refuse to have it printed. Pray do not. Affix 
this note of request to the Memoir, and the most prudish cannot 
blame you. Think not that I shall be sorry afterwards. No. I 
have glossed over even too quickly the sufferings of my heart. I 
have chosen you, Mr. Murray, as the publisher of my wrongs— 
because you cannot fail of doing it justice, though I have only had 
the pleasure of seeing you once. Your father was Lord Byron’s 
friend—you must be mine. Yes—Ce que femme veut, homme le veut. 
My will is to be your law. . . . Oblige me by receiving any literary 
letters addressed to me at your house—and do not deliver them up 
to any other person. Do not let me be friendless. It is full late to 
take the part of an authoress when the world can say in the Poet’s 
words : 

“ Poor lady, then her thoughts arose in tears 
And every tear ran burning from her heart. 
Thus day by day her unpartaken grief 
Was nursed, till sorrow grew a sleepless fire 
That parched her soul—” 


I will add no more. You have seen me—spoken to me—have you 
forgotten ?—Rosz ELLEN K—.’ 


There were certain authors who employed their wives to carry 
on their correspondence. That ‘ perfect gentleman,’ Mrs. Grote, 
wrote all her husband’s business letters, while that ‘ very lady-like’ 
person, George Grote—such was Sydney Smith’s description of the 
couple—ground away at his interminable History of Greece. This 
was brought out in two volumes at a time, and seems to have 
been a financial success—in a modest way. In September, 1850, 
Murray had written to say that a third edition of volumes three 
and four was required at once, as he had only a few copies left. 


‘The swift absorption by the reading public of this profound 
work [replied Mrs. Grote], is truly gratifying to the Historian, and 
has produced the liveliest effect upon his mind. I am unfeignedly 
pleased to find that the amount of credit and honour due for your 
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having ushered this history into the literary world has proved such 
as to afford you pride and satisfaction. The amount of profit, 
though remunerative doubtless, is, I dare say, inferior to many 
adventures of yours in standard works, and therefore your spon- 
taneous relinquishment of your full share, as communicated in 
your letter, demands not only the expression of our satisfaction, 
but also of our strong sense of the liberality of such anact.... . *% 


After sending thanks to Mrs. Murray for her kindness to one 
of Mrs. Grote’s protégées, the letter continues : 


‘My other Protégée (who by the way needs no protection, God 
wot!) Jenny Lind, is you see, “starring it” at a prodigious rate in 
the Western world. However, she found time to write me a longish 
letter by the Atlantic six days after her arrival at New York, and 
she appears so far to have been well pleased with the Americans 
whom she has found “ more quiet” than she was led to expect— 
in private at least. But how that shy creature, to whom a new 
face was ever disagreeable, and which she ever anxiously sought 
to escape meeting ; how Jenny Lind will endure seeing daily 300 
new Phizzes, and being gazed upon by them, is to me a marvel ! 
Flattery she has had such a surfeit of, that I do not fear her head 
being turned, but I do fear her being driven to desperation by the 
crowd, and doing some folly to escape them. The Yankees seem 
to outdo the “ Englishers”’ in their extravagant homage. We 
certainly did not go drumming under the poor hunted girl’s windows 
at midnight to show our love.’ 


It was said of Mrs. Borrow that she could make a treacle posset, 
was the best woman of business in East Anglia and, as a wife, was 
‘devoted to the verge of self-extinction.’ She corresponded with 
Murray about her husband’s literary activities, and though the 
gist of the letters may have been dictated by Borrow, there is no 
doubt that she put in ‘ juicy bits’ of her own. Lavengro, published 
in 1851, had not been too well received by the critics or the public, 
and the author fancied that there was some conspiracy against his 
work. On September 17, 1853, Murray wrote to Mrs. Borrow: 


‘A glance at a Cambridge paper shows me that your husband 
has risked his life to save others from drowning. Tis just like 
him—he ought to be decorated with the Legion of Honour if such 
a thing existed in England.? 

1 The usual arrangement of ‘ half-profits’ was sometimes voluntarily changed 
~ Sew into two-thirds (for the author), when a book was unexpectedly 

SSTul, 


? Paragraphs appeared in the East Anglian papers for September 17, 1852, 
describing how Yarmouth jetty presented an extraordinary spectacle on Thursday, 
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‘T have seen of course your last letter to Mr. Cooke. I fear that 
you still misunderstand my character and my feelings to your 
husband as an author and as a friend—which I hope I may style 
myself. If I were acting only with a view to my interest, how is 
it possible, let me ask, that my interest should be different from 
his ? 

‘have the utmost delicacy and diffidence in obtruding my opinion 
of an author’s writings, and it is only after experience has shown 
that there is a defect that I venture to come forward professionally 
as a suggester rather than an adviser. If there be anyone pre- 
tending to be Mr. Borrow’s friend who tells you that it is in the 
power of any man or any clique to smother or stop the sale of a 
work by the author of Bible in Spain, I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that such insinuations are all humbug. On the publication 
of Lavengro I sold at once to the Trade, on the mere prestige of 
Borrow’s name, 2,154 copies. How is it that not only has there 
been no fresh demand for it from that day to this, but that copies 
are still remaining on the shelves? I venture to say that the Book 
contains enough of good matter, traits of nature and proofs of Art 
sufficient to ensure success, but for certain defects which, if the 
author would listen to the voice of a discreet friend, might have 
been avoided or removed. I should be quite satisfied to refer the 
matter to Mr. Donne ! for example. 

‘With regard to the new volume of Lavengro,? I am perfectly 
ready to publish it as it stands. I do not presume to dictate 
(especially before seeing the MS.) that it should be extended so as 
to include the author’s Russian experience, but judging from the 
facts, I would strongly urge that as much variety as possible be 
given to the new volumes, as a means of regaining the public 
ear and recovering lost ground... .’ 


Mrs. Borrow replied on September 21. Some paragraphs from 
her draft letter are published in Borrow’s Life. But these differ 
somewhat from the letter which Murray actually received : 


‘Thank you for your kind congratulations on my husband’s 
safety. A thousand spectators witnessed his humane efforts amidst 
the mountainous waves, and the gentlemen who attended him 


the 3rd. ‘The sea raged frantically and a ship’s boat endeavouring to land, 
was upset, and the men engulfed in a wave thirty feet high. The moment was 
an awful one, when G. Borrow, the well-known author, dashed into the surf 
and saved one life, and through his instrumentality the others were saved.’ 
There were scoffers who said that the affair was much exaggerated, and that 
Mrs. Borrow had sent the paragraph to the papers. 

1 William Bodham Donne. He was Examiner of Plays from 1857-74 and 
the first Librarian of the London Library. 

ae Romany Rye was intended as a sequel to Lavengro. It was not published 
until 1857. 
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home told me of the noble deed with the deepest feeling of honour 
and praise. Many gentlemen have called on my husband, some of 
them being present. His deed, as you most justly remark, is just 
like himself, and ought to be brought forward as a corroboration 
of certain remarkable parts of Lavengro. 

‘With respect to the book, there can be no doubt that it ex- 
perienced most unfair treatment, and what you yourself state is 
strongly confirmatory of what was said in my letter. There was 
no demand after the first issue—of course not. How should there 
be after the torrent of abuse that was vented against it? Many 
people have been heard decrying the book with the utmost bitter- 
ness. They have been asked if they ever read it. Oh no, but they 
had read in this and that review—naming two or three trumpery 
periodicals—a bad account of it. 

‘One of the most remarkable features of the book—its origin- 
ality—was instantly seized hold of for the most unworthy purposes. 
Almost all books are alike 1; this is quite original. If people find 
fault with Lavengro why don’t they find fault with the plays of 
Shakespeare, or the great work of Cervantes it has been compared 
to by principal reviews of France? Are you aware that it is highly 
prized in France, and that a large edition of it has been circulated 
there?. .. 

‘You must be aware how discouraging your letter was after the 
proposition just made out by our friend Mr. Cooke. Notice and 
extracts in the Quarterly Review would materially contribute to 
the success of the book. A month has been lost, but Mr. Borrow 
would very quickly finish it, provided he sees any chance of popular 
encouragement. He highly approves of your proposition of seeing 
Mr. Donne.’ 


There seems to have been some truth in Byron’s saying that he 
brought misfortune on those about him, for a little company of 
distressed persons, all more or less connected with the poet’s life, 
trails forlornly through the faded pages of the archives. Poor Mrs. 
Trevanion,? Augusta Leigh’s eldest daughter, writes from Ramsgate 
on September 13, 1852 : 

‘So many years have elapsed since we met that I almost fear 
you have forgotten my existence—but perhaps you may have some 
faint recollection of Georgiana Leigh—Lord Byron’s pet niece. 
Well, I have a daughter, Ada (who is, I believe, the only one of 
our family that is at all poetical.) She has written for several 


_'One cannot suspect Borrow of dictating this remarkable bit of literary 
criticism. 

* Her husband, as readers of Miss Colburn Mayne’s Lady Byron will remember, 
eloped with her younger sister, Medora. 
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years for Mr. Newton Crossland’s Magazine, and several times for 
the Keepsake. 

‘My daughter greatly desires to write for some of the other 
Periodicals. Is it asking too much of you to give us an introduction 
to some of the Editors? The only excuse I can offer for being so 
troublesome is that she is the great niece of Lord Byron, and that 
your poor father was always very kind to yours sincerely, GEORGIANA 
TREVANION.’ 


Newton Hanson had renewed his efforts to negotiate for the 
sale of his early Byroniana. He expected to get £1,200, but was 
probably glad to accept the price that Murray offered, which seems 
to have been round about £300. Mrs. Barry, the widow of Byron’s 
banker (at Florence), writes from Trieste to thank Mr. Murray for 
buying some of the poet’s letters in her possession, and is anxious 
to dispose of two marble busts, larger than life, for which Byron 
and the Guiccioli had sat to the sculptor, Bartolini, in Florence.? 
Harriet Woodesdon, widow of the undertaker, who with his son 
‘ went to meet the body of Lord Byron on his way from Greece, and 
remained with him the whole time he laid in state,’ is in direst 
distress, and cannot express her gratitude to Mr. Murray for all 
his goodness to her.?* 

Augusta Leigh’s finances were in their perennial state of frenzy, 
and early in 1850 another crisis had been reached. On January 
16, a Mr. Richard Welby writes that he and Mr. Hervey of the 
Atheneum Office are anxious to get up a public subscription for 
Mrs. Leigh, but feel sure that she would never assent to it. 


‘I have therefore resolved [he says] to see among Lord Byron’s 
admirers eight or nine subscribers at £50 each—an unconditional 
loan. Will you be good enough to tell me to whom to apply ? 
Or perhaps you would be good enough to make the application 
yourself, and to send Mrs. Leigh the contributions. In either case, 
I shall feel much indebted to you. But meanwhile I pray you send 
her £50, or these efforts will be too late. I see no chance of avoiding 
her utter ruin unless something be done this week—in fact immedi- 
ately. Mr. Hervey thinks the Royal Literary Fund would give 
£50, and, however objectionable it may be to Mrs. Leigh, she had 
better do so rather than lose her apartments. . . .” 


1 Byron had written from Pisa in March, 1822, to say that the busts were to 
besent to Murray to make up for the trouble he had taken about Thorwaldsen. 
That of the Guiccioli, he says, is good. That of Byron himself resembles 
‘superannuated Jesuit,’ but he is afraid it is hideously true. 

2 Mrs. Woodesdon says that she has received help from ‘ poor Mrs. Leigh,’ 
whom she had known from her girlhood. 

3 Mrs. Leigh had been given apartments in St. James’s Palace. 
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Murray, Scotsman though he was, could seldom resist these 
appeals, and lent (i.e. gave) another £50, but, as usual, this was 
only a drop in the ocean. Augusta wanted £500 to save her and 
hers from ‘ utter destruction,’ and she wanted it 


‘immediately, or all would be hopeless.... My husband is 
in a state that unfits him for any business, and makes it medically 
forbid for him to have anything approach him that can agitate, 
irritate, or excite.’ 


On January 16 she writes again—the letter is marked ‘ private ’"— 
that she has heard from Mr. Welby. 


‘He tells me of an idea—or rather a determination he has com- 
municated to you from which I entirely shrink, and from a feeling 
which I need not attempt to explain to you as far as relates to the 
Literary Fund. I know nothing could be effected (supposing the 
attempt) without every member of it being aware of it. 

‘I wish, if possible, to cling to the hope of your granting my 
petition to you—in the least inconvenient way to yourself as to 
time—only I must confess to you that I want URGENTLY and 
IMMEDIATELY as much of £200 as you can let me have. And I 
will instantly place the insurance for £500 in your hands. My 
Life is accepted, and the Policy will be ready in a few days. I 
should then feel that if anything happened to me, you would be 
safe... . You can let me have the rest of the £500 as suits your 
convenience. 

‘When I urge something immediate upon your kindness—I must 
tell you there are 4 or5of the Ballances [sic] of sums left to pay, 
who would only accept the terms of gradual liquidation by having 
what is called judgments, which, in default of punctuality, enables 
them to come down upon us, with increased expenses. One of 
these will resort to Outlawry if not paid by Saturday night. Two 
others threaten something as terrible. I mention these details to 
show you my position and excuse my urgency in beseeching your 
aid—this week. 

‘I can say no more in apology and can only trust to your friend- 
ship to forgive that, which I trust the circumstances may just save 
being quite unpardonable. I am, dear Mr. Murray, your ever 
deeply grateful Auc. LEIcu.’ 


Colonel Leigh died—quite unregretted, one imagines—in April, 
1850, and Augusta found rest from her troubles on October 12, 1851. 
ter her death, no less than twenty-seven money-lenders swooped 
down, like vultures, on what remained of her estate. 
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Lady Byron survived her sister-in-law nine years, but Lady 
Lovelace died in 1836, aged only thirty-six. Among the archives 
is a note from Dickens in which he alludes to “ Ada.” After 
acknowledging the receipt of the current number of the Quarterly, 
he continues : 


* Anyhow, accept my thanks for the gratification I have had in 
reading the Byron paper. It is admirably done (though certainly 
with more command of temper than I could have brought to bear 
upon it, if I had had to do it), and should for ever dispose of Mrs, 
Stowe’s bestiality, concerning which infamous piece of trading in 
the dead, I want a new language in which to express the strength 
of my abhorrence. 

‘I was sent for, to have a very solemn interview alone with 
“Ada” when she wasdying. (She had wished for it, in consequence 
of her having thought much, during her illness, of the death of the 
child in Dombey.) She litle thought, in speaking to me of her 
father, that the Ghoules were even then growing their nails for 
his grave; but I think of it now. 

‘Lord help us all! To be, even for a month, at the mercy of 
the Beecher Stowes and the Preacher Foes ! 

‘Faithfully yours always, 
‘CHarLEs DICKENS.’ 


By 1852 John Murray was solidly established as a family man, 
with two children, a house at Wimbledon and everything handsome 
about him. His first child—a daughter—was born on October 10, 
1849, and his son John—a ‘ fat little urchin, with a high forehead 
and hair as white as silver’ on December 18, 1851. Murray’s 
brother-in-law, John Kinnear, writes from Glasgow on December 24 : 


‘I beg to congratulate you and your dear wife very heartily 
on the appearance of a quarto J.M. I most sincerely hope that 
he may prove the happiest production that has ever issued from 
No. 50 Albemarle Street, and that he may reappear in many suc- 
cessive editions, always improved and corrected, to maintain the 
dynasty of the House of Murray. 

‘I send a present in the shape of a pair of silver cups to remind 
him long hence of his uncle J.K. And in the meantime they will 
serve dear Marion for the daily draughts of XXX with which ladies 
in her situation are wont to refresh themselves. . . .’ 


Murray had been looking about for some time for a house near 
London. He finally decided to buy four acres of land at Wimbledon, 
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where he planned to put up a house which should be moderate in 
size and thoroughly well built. He thought of calling it ‘ Murray- 
field,’ but ended by choosing ‘ Newstead.’! A few years later, in 
the autumn of 1855, another important purchase was completed, 
and an account of this incident is embedded in one of Robert Cooke’s 
gossiping letters to his partner who was then in Germany. On 
July 30 he writes that John Forster had just rushed in about a copy 
of Gulliver, and said that it must be secured at any price. 


‘TI went to Booth’s to secure it, and it is £30, but Forster insists, 
so I have said it will be paid for. ... Someone has called to 
complain from the Landlord of the Hotel Feder at Turin of your 
remarks on his house, saying a good deal about legal redress. . . . 
There is a board up at No. 492 to say unless previously disposed 
of, it will be sold by auction on Aug. 28th, and that £3,000 may 
remain on mortgage ’— 


Cooke pasted on his letter a cutting of the announcement of 
the first number of the Saturday Review, and adds, ‘I don’t think 
the name a bad one, but the politics are wrong.’ He is very anxious 
to get his partner’s positive views on buying the house next door. 
Greig had been in and said there was a ‘party’ prepared to give 
£4,000, which was what Murray had already offered. 


‘If you have made up your mind that it would be a most desirable 
thing to have it, and I must say I think so, it is of course worth 
more to you than to anyone else, because it is freehold, and is at 
once securing a permanent house of business and warehouse for 
ever... You must therefore give me your ultimatum and 
maximum.’ 


The ultimatum did not arrive till September 27, and on the 30th 
Cooke writes : 


‘The house is yours. G.F.C. went to the sale and bought it 
for £4,100. There will be the fixtures extra, which will be about 
£150.’ 


1 The house was built out of the profits of the Handbooks, and was nicknamed 
‘Handbook Hall.’ 

® Afterwards known as 50a. 

8‘ For ever!’ The house was given up this year (1930) on the retransfer 
of the headquarters of the business to No. 50, now no longer the family residence, 
while the ‘ warehouse’ has gone to Clerkenwell Road. 
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WE had done our best to behave as tourists should behave. We 
had explored Marseille (which is better worth exploration than 
most tourists know) from the Chateau Borély—which houses the 
relics of Greek Massalia and Roman Massilia—to Cape Pinéde, 
where the newest of all the Marseilles is growing up round the 
mouth of a great trans-Gallican canal. We had viewed Martigues, 
which optimistic guide-books call ‘the Venice of Provence’; and 
the glorious lime-avenues of de Gallifet’s Tholonet ; and Aix of 
the fountains warm and cold, where Marius made aqueducts and 
Mirabeau made love. Also we had viewed Arles of the gladiators, 
and Avignon of the Popes, and the twin, contrasted rivers of 
prim, ultra-Puritan Lyon. As for Paris, in nine hurried, indes- 
cribable weeks we had visited churches and museums and galleries 
and monuments innumerable, and had even managed to keep 
distinct in our minds the Carnavalet from the Cluny, the Tour 
Eiffel from the Tour Saint-Jacques, the Sacré Coeur from the Sainte- 
Chapelle. Of this we may have been unreasonably proud—but 
we had hobnobbed with other tourists who proved unable to claim 
such distinction. 

Then, considering what we had done, we said to each other, 
‘But where is France ?’ 

We had had glimpses of France, no doubt. Among the cheerful 
crowds that packed the Seine quays on the night of 14 July ; in the 
self-respecting café whose manager refused to serve us with shandy- 
gaff, even when we pleaded that it was our national drink; at 
the remote Gare de la Douane among the wine-barrels of Bercy, 
where for four hours we were promenaded from official to super- 
official and back again to get out of bond a small handbag 
that in the end cost us all of sixty centimes for duty and stamps ; 
in such surroundings one sighted, as at the end of an avenue, the 
French individuality asserting itself as something to be reckoned 
with, good-tempered on the whole but set in its own ways and 
not pliant to strange wishes. Otherwise the Paris—and the Lyon 
and Avignon and Marseille—of the tourists was no more French 
than it was Egyptian. Nearly everyone (except the hall-porter 
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at the P. & O. offices) talked English ; everyone who wanted to 
secure our custom—and for tourists that phrase includes most of 
the people they meet—did their best to conceal the fact that they 
did not think English, or at any rate American. 

Where, then, was France? We set ourselves to look for it. 
And, while we looked, eagerly but uninstructedly, France opened 
its heart to us and absorbed us. 

Thirty miles south of Paris, set among forests where French 
kings hunted centuries ago, and on the edge of a streamlet just 
too wide to jump across that yet lends its name to a dozen thriving 
towns, the commune of Saint-Chéron diversifies its placid existence 
with weekly market-days and an occasional funeral. It knows 
that there is a Paris, because trains (yes, even electric trains) go 
there and will take with them anyone who is really anxious to go. 
Jt knows that there is some sort of a world beyond Paris, and seas 
beyond that, and more world beyond the seas; for one of its 
grocers has a brother who-lives in a far-off French settlement 
called Montreal. None of this knowledge disturbs it much. It 
is mildly interested in some stone-quarries on the heights of the 
next valley, served by a wriggling tram-line on which you are 
forbidden to circulate; it is mildly worried when storms sweep 
across the bare plateau beyond the forests, and interfere with the 
fifty-mile transmission-line that brings it electric current all the 
way from the Loire. Mainly it busies itself with its fields, as all 
good French communes should—fields that are a patchwork of 
hedgeless half-acre lots separated by nothing more substantial 
than a foot-wide pathlet, and covered indiscriminately with wheat 
and maize and spinach and mangold-wurzels (spinach for men, 
betteraves for cows, a lot-owner explained to me) and, more par- 
ticularly, strawberries. This is the great strawberry-field, this 
valley of the Orge, from which Paris is fed lusciously the summer 


long; quite apart from larger cultivation-paddocks, anyone who 


traverses the forested area will find again and again, carved with 

untiring energy out of the thick-set oaks or beeches, odd half-acres 

set with strawberry-plants and bordered with young chestnuts. 
Thus busied with its incessant, laborious farming— 


* Plutét que Vagrandir 
Féconder son terrain’ 


says an inscription over one of its farm-gates—the commune of 
Saint-Chéron was not at all excited or troubled when three total 
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strangers from Heaven knew where planted themselves down at 
its gates. It merely intimated to them that they had no recog. 
nisable legal status (passports being apparently of no particular 
value after the first two months) and had better acquire some sort 
of status at once. Otherwise ... well, the Gendarmerie was 
ostentatiously handy: indeed, prés la gendarmerie was for some 
time the easiest village method of identifying our residence. So 
I hurried off to Versailles, the chief town of the Department, for 
our cartes d’identité, and was there politely told that Saint-Chéron 
was entirely responsible for us; we had better wait on its Maire 
with at least four photographs each, and trust to his kindliness, 
The which we did, after procuring the photographs from a local 
artist whose main preoccupation was market-gardening. Further, 
we gave the Maire (or, rather, his spruce and smiling secretary) 
full information about the maiden names and birthplaces of our 
grandmothers, and explained in writing our reasons for wishing 
to stay in France more than two months—as if France was not 
its own sufficient reason !—after all which, having accounted for 
us legally, the commune of Saint-Chéron swallowed us without a 
gulp, and returned to its betteraves and its spinach. 

Not that we were free of its communal privileges, by any means. 
On our very first Sunday afternoon we ventured across the culti- 
vated half-acres into an oak-wood adorned with long slopes of 
heather, and were promptly and ignominiously expelled by four 
big dogs and an angry gamekeeper. The commune, it appeared, 
has shooting rights over much of the forest-land round about, and 
over dozens of patches of cultivation; Chasse Gardée, roughly 
painted on a narrow board, warns you off, if the words are still 
legible, and if you happen to use the recognised method of approach 
—if you use any other, your blood is on your own head. We, it 
would seem, had approached the wood from an unusual direction— 
worse still, we had picked several bunches of the communal heather. 
We never offended in that fashion again. 

So we began to learn France. Deference to officials of every 
kind, rendered immediately and cheerfully, is the key to a quiet 
life. In his little way the village gamekeeper felt himself a repre- 
sentative of France, and to trifle with him would have been an 
insult to La Patrie herself as well as to the whole official hierarchy. 
Once assured of due respect, he became your friend and patron. 
The notion that an official is merely a man chosen by his fellows 
to do a little useful public work is alien to French sociology ; still 
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as in the days of the fourteenth Louis, France is a kingdom in 
which all status derives from the sovereign, and the revolutions 
which have wrested sovereignty from an individual and enshrined 
it in an abstraction have made no difference in this regard. 

It was Louis XIV, apparently, who created the French form 
of democracy. Before his time the French monarchy, like the 
British, was merely the highest rank of the nobility, and below 
it a long staircase of aristocratic grades connected the populace 
with the throne; those on the top step, indeed, felt themselves 
of right so near the throne that they could freely criticise, and on 
occasion quarrel with its occupant—exactly as Whig nobles, male 
and female, used to criticise and even patronise the young Queen 
Victoria. But Louis saw to it that there were no top steps. 
Nothing but his outstretched hand could place another mortal 
even temporarily on a level with himself; below him was a mass 
of subjects undistinguished except by his personal favour, ranking 
solely according to the services they rendered him. Louis is dead 
enough, and the monarchy he fashioned is corporeally dead (though 
a very active Royalist party, with Monsieur Léon Daudet at its 
head, seems to think resuscitation still possible); but the throne 
is occupied, if only by the shadowy ideal men call La Patrie ; and 
below it pullulates the mass of Frenchmen, dominated—on the 
whole benevolently—by a hierarchy of officialdom, and otherwise 
as equal, not to say fraternal, as the most fanatic republican could 
desire. Noble birth counts, no doubt, in the cosmopolitan circles 
of Paris and the plages. In the true France it counts only as a 
disqualification for important office, because it usually connotes 
anti-republicanism. 

In 1791, it will probably not be remembered, the French Con- 
stituent Assembly made itself a Constitution which promptly fell 
dead. But it enshrined two notable declarations which are very 
much alive to-day. Its prefatory ‘ Declaration of the Rights of 
Man ’ is far more sober and logical, and far better worth attention, 
than the much-vaunted Declaration of Independence that was 
slapped together in Philadelphia, U.S.A. Its pronouncement on 
rank and privileges is the charter and the explanation of demo- 
cratic France :— 


‘There exist no longer Noble Rank, the Peerage, Hereditary 
Distinctions, or Class Distinctions ... nor is there any other 
superiority except that of public functionaries while in the exercise 
of their functions.’ 
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This may seem too serious a prelude for our happy-go-lucky 
adventures in the Hurepoix. It is not; it is the key to them. 
For, as soon as Saint-Chéron had adopted us into its community, 
we found ourselves part of a family. The grocer and the post- 
mistress and the lady who supplied us with milk wanted to know 
all about us—not about our past or our doings otherwhere (which 
when we enlarged on them, were politely accepted as fairy stories 
designed for amusement only), but about our doings day by day 
and our intentions hour by hour. ‘ Mademoiselle did not come for 
the milk this morning. Is she ill?’ ‘No, just sleepy.’ ‘Ah, 
the young are always sleepy; it is good for them.’ Or again: 
‘Madame goes, then, to Paris to-morrow. By what train ? 
And she returns when?’ ‘ By the five-twelve.’ ‘That is a good 
train, that one; a fast train; sixty-seven minutes only for the 
fifty-one kilos is excellent going.’ The milk-lady hunted down 
sweet lettuces for us from her own tiny patch of garden, and dis- 
cussed amicably a plan for making hens lay by feeding them with 
cheese-parings. The grocer sedulously corrected our French; 
the mayor’s secretary brought out seventeenth-century maps of 
the district, and explained which wild tracks through the wood- 
land we might follow with impunity, which were traditionally 
sacred to chasseurs and to farm-hands; the carter who supplied 
our firewood discussed with animation the heating qualities of 
ash and oak, and narrated in detail the ailments that had laid 
him temporarily low and the morals and poor education of the 
boy who was sent in his stead to cut the wood in a neighbouring 
forest. Perhaps the most delicate and definite sign of our adoption 
was given us when in a buvette near the railway station, on a bleak 
wet afternoon, we waited for a dilatory train. The presiding lady, 
having brought us three glasses of warmth-giving Malaga (total 
cost fourpence-halfpenny) waxed chatty about her husband ; he 
knew English not very well, she deplored, having once accom- 
panied a French band to Folkestone. Her venerable mother 
wandered about the room, nursing a small white terrier named 
Mignon, and rebuking two other small terriers who thought it 
was their turn to be nursed. Presently the old lady persuaded 
herself that I was worthy of admission to the family circle, and 
graciously offered to let me nurse Mignon. The daughter stopped 
her at once; then . . . she went off to a distant cupboard, brought 
out a clean white towel, and spread it gravely across my knees ; 
possible damage to my trousers having been thus averted, I was 
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installed as nurse to the family’s greatest treasure. It was an 
accolade. 


Il. 


France (this was our second lesson) is a family with a history. 
Louis ‘the Great’ may have invented its democracy, but he is 
a mere thing of yesterday in the stream of its history. At Saint- 
Chéron we lived between two market towns, which—since the 
local market was meagrely supplied with anything except betteraves 
and horsemeat—we visited frequently to procure oysters, live 
fowls and pigeons, and other exotic delicacies. At Dourdan, five 
miles to the west, the market has been held every Saturday for 
the last four hundred years; at Arpajon, five miles to the east, 
the huge market building dates from the seventeenth century and 
is noted in guide-books as a Monument Historique. Barring its 
twelfth-century church, Arpajon has nothing else of special merit ; 
but Dourdan had seven hundred years of active, even stormy life 
before Louis XIV was born or thought of. Hugh Capet’s father 
died in its castle in A.D. 955. All the Capetians used its forests 
for hunting. Philip Augustus (Richard Coceur-de-Lion’s friend 
and enemy) built the second castle, that still stands above the 
market-place ; Philip the Fair’s brother in 1307 freed the Dour- 
danese from terrors of the game-law—they had given him notice 
that, if he did not, they would migrate to a less game-ridden dis- 
trict ; Philip the Tall used the castle as a gaol for his wife and 
his sister-in-law, and had the latter strangled there. In the long 
English wars Dourdan—which had somehow passed into the hands 
of the Duke of Burgundy—was fought over backwards and for- 
wards, and Joan of Arc’s friend La Hire was imprisoned there. 
The civil wars of the League saw the town raided alternately by 
Catholics and Huguenots, and Henry of Navarre sent his best 
general, Biron, to capture it; his headquarters are the Val Biron 
to this day. It was part of the dower of Marie de Médicis, and 
Louis XIII hunted stags in the neighbouring forest with great 
joy, and se prit d’affection pour un pays si conforme a ses gotits. 

Nor is this merely ancient history. Every Dourdanese knows 
all about it, and takes greater pride in the record than in the fact 
that nowadays the canton practically feeds Paris. How, indeed, 
should they forget their history? the whole countryside is its 
monument. Every farmstead for miles round is still girt with the 
grim stone walls that withstood the Huguenots and the English ; 
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every church harbours a tombstone (broken, maybe, but religiously 
preserved) of some fighting seigneur or vicomte who won his 
battles three or four centuries ago, and gave God practical thanks 
therefor by endowing the parish church. Three or four centuries ? 
that is only just not modern. On the ridge of Saint-Yon, in the 
rext valley to ours, villagers gather their dandelion salads at the 
fuot of a Roman arch, and plough the site of an abbey that prob- 
ably sheltered Saint Bernard. Just beyond that ridge lies ‘ Saint- 
Sulpice among the Beanfields,’ a really wonderful Gothic church 
of the thirteenth century which commemorates a saintly arch- 
bishop of the sixth, and houses annually a pilgrimage that dates 
from the seventh. The Revolution—which in its worst and most 
violent phase became a deliberate attempt to ‘ scrap’ the nation’s 
history—left the church a wreck and solemnly re-named the 
village ‘ Faviéres Défanatisé’ ; but as soon as the Terror was dead 
the villagers with equal solemnity reclaimed the earlier name, 
and under the Empire repaired such damages as they could afford 
to by public subscription, ranging from the Maire’s 36 livres to 
the 10 sous of two poor widows. The French boy learns his history 
by living in the middle of it, not from dry and dead text-books ; 
that helps to make him the steady, sober, conservative citizen he 
usually is. 

Conservative—that is one of the four epithets which sum up 
the Frenchman’s differentia. The other three are Logical, Land- 
loving, Homely. Of all the stupid misreadings of national char- 
acter perpetrated by amateur observers commend me to Tennyson’s 
‘ red fool-fury of the Seine’ and the like. Larrikins—even vicious, 
malevolent, uncontrollable larrikins—are not a Parisian specialty ; 
they may be found in London and Sydney, and swarm in New 
York and Chicago, but no one talks about the red fool-fury of 
the Parramatta or the Hudson. Outside Paris (and ‘ outside’ is 
where eighty per cent. of Frenchmen live) you will not find one 
French-born furious fool to a million. You will find millions of 
sober citizens—peasants, tradesmen, professional men, all cut 
from the same piece of stout cloth—all intensely hard-working, all 
devoted to their homes and to their Church (or, if not technically 
pious, to their Masonic lodges or their political clubs), all set in 
their own ways, which were those of their forefathers and prob- 
ably of their far-back Gaulish ancestors. They are not particu- 
larly interested in politics, until some political move touches their 
peaceful lives. They accept what seems to us an intolerable 
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burden—the conscription of their youth for military service— 
not from any love of fighting, but because the history in which 
they are soaked shows them their country as perennially in need 
of defence, especially against the tribes of central Europe; con- 
scription is a tax like any other tax, to be paid without demur, 
however grudgingly. In every plébiscite yet held in France (and 
no mere elections to the legislature can test local feeling as does a 
plébiscite) the huge majority vote has been cast for restfulness. 
The Frenchman has his work to do; his immediate needs and 
the habits of centuries have decided for him what that work shall 
be; all he desires is freedom and comparative ease in the doing 


of it. 
III. 


Here is another portentous preface to a very simple story. 
But this is the France that we have been discovering, and it is 
probably easier to describe it first and explain afterwards how 
we found it all out. What we first noticed was the sheer inexplic- 
able conservatism of the tradesmen—the café-manager, already 
mentioned, who would not serve beer and lemonade together 
(would not even give us large glasses in which to blend them our- 
selves) because it was not the custom of his establishment; the 
grocer who did not stock chocolate fondants, never had stocked 
them, did not see his way to procuring them for us, especially as 
there were other grocers in the village to whom we might apply 
(pressed, he thought he might perhaps get some on his Christmas 
order, but certainly not earlier) ; the butcher who would bone and 
trim and roll our meat, though we ordered it as a joint and urgently 
demanded it on the bone. Then we struck the electric trains, 
which crawled into the stations, and crawled out of them, and 
‘slouched along ’—there is no other word for their pace—between 
stations ; we were living about thirty miles out of Paris, and it 
took anything between sixty-seven minutes (with two intermediate 
stops) and a hundred and seven minutes (with sixteen intermediate 
stops) to get there. This really puzzled us, but the explanation 
was simple. Why should electricity make any difference? The 
use of it makes travelling cleaner, and will some day make it 
cheaper; but why make it quicker? If an electric engine can 
pull the train more easily between stations, that allows all the 
more time to spend at stations, so that passengers may get in at 
their leisure, instead of having to climb in hurriedly and run a risk 
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of breaking their legs—you should see an old lady trying to negotiate 
a French carriage-step (or rather two, with eighteen-inch rises), 
hugging a pair of live fowls under one arm and dragging a market- 
basket after her with the other! Time does not matter in the true 
France. You may spend half an hour paying thirty centimes for 
a crochet needle, half a day paying sixty centimes to get a handbag 
through the Douane ; what matter a few minutes more or less in 
a railway-carriage ? 

Even the motor-car has been tamed in this respect. We were 
living near a railway crossing, six hundred yards from the station 
in a straight line with a clear view. At twenty minutes past twelve 
a car may arrive at the crossing and hoot for the gate-keeper. 
Half a dozen cars may arrive and hoot; the gate-keeper will not 
budge. A train is due to leave the station at 12.21. It may not 
have reached the station, at which it would certainly pause a few 
minutes for friendly conversation. If it has not, the fact is obvious 
to anyone looking that way ; but that makes no difference. Until 
the 12.21 train has passed the crossing, all the cars in France will 
hoot in vain. 

And yet trains are not much esteemed here. For choice, 
France travels by road, and has evolved therefor an excellent 
system of National and Departmental and Communal and Vicinal 
roadways, not to mention roads of ‘ grand communication’ and 
‘common interest,’ all of them numbered and most of them 
thoroughly mile-posted. Railways she admits on conditions only. 
They are ugly, and must be hidden wherever possible ; a railway 
is the worst place in France to see the country from, because 
much of it is hidden in cuttings or plantations. Also, they are un- 
French, because an English engineer laid out the first of them, 
and designed the tracks English-fashion so that traffic proceeds 
on the left hand and meets returning traffic on the right hand. 
The big main lines that carry ‘ through ’ tourist traffic are usually 
well laid, and the through trains are well-appointed and speedy ; 
France is practical, and knows the value of tourist traffic. Other- 
wise, however, road-beds are bumpy, trains slow, and third-class 
passengers (which means nearly everyone except tourists) relegated 
to trains that stop everywhere ; betweeen Paris and Brussels, for 
instance, the first-class passenger may take three hours and forty 
minutes over his 195-mile journey, but the third-class man, even 
in a so-called express train, has to spend six hours and fifty minutes. 

But for all this, as for many other inconveniences and a few 
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abnormalities, the golden rule is to lump what you don’t like. I 
have never tested Rome ; the proverb does just as well for France. 
When you are in France, do as the French do; this is the secret 
of a pleasant and frictionless life. And do it to the manner born, 
for it is fatal to laugh things off. France does not understand 
the English joke, or our habit of jesting reproach. Purely to make 
conversation, I one day told a neighbour that her dog was ‘a bad 
dog—he barks at me whenever I go by.” Weare very good friends, 
and the mild jest was uttered with a smile, obviously as a joke ; 
but it let me in for ten minutes of voluble explanation of the 
facts that the dog did not know me, that that was what dogs 
were for, that it was quite unreasonable of me to expect that I 
should not be barked at. 

French humour also is a thing to be studied and to be handled 
gently. It includes an undeniably overgrown love of puns without 
the slightest regard to their quality; it also includes a love of 
understatement (possibly inherited from ancient Rome) which 
prevents most Frenchmen from ever admitting that the weather 
is cold—even with a thermometer at eleven degrees below freezing- 
point the whole village stuck at pas chaud, and the one Anglo- 
Saxon phrase it really took to its heart was ‘n.t.b.’ as a term of 
high praise. Otherwise one had to tread warily. I myself made 
one joke whose popularity I cannot account for, though it was 
indisputable. Paying one day for entrance to the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris (which is a failure as a botanical garden, but has 
points as a Zoo), I gave the gate-keeper a much-battered five-franc 
note, with the apology that I had not had time to send it to a 
stoppeur (the gentleman who devotes his life to mending ladders 
in ladies’ stockings). The keeper was so overbalanced with joy 
that he had to summon a gendarme and two workmen and repeat 
it to them before he could count my change correctly ; the gendarme 
went off to share the joke with three friends near by ; when I told 
the story at pension lunch, a polite old neighbour first choked over 
his endive and then assured me I could get at least twenty francs 
for it from Le Rire (I did not venture to test this). I have since 
tried it on grocers and chemists and journalists and butchers and 
mayors’ secretaries, and never once has it failed of success. It 
is astounding, and deplorable. Probably the safest course is to 
steer clear of humour altogether. 

How did we make these discoveries ? Emphatically, not in a 
motor-car. Enter a motor-car, and you at once become a tourist, 
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irrespective of nationality. Frenchmen of course own motor-cars, 
and use them constantly (often vilely). But French car-owners 
do not stop at inns, except on the main roads, where everybody 
is treated as a tourist; they pass between their own homes and 
those of their friends. Strangers arriving in a car are obviously 
people to be shy of, socially ; one looks after them well, and over- 
looks as far as possible their abnormalities, and’ remembers to 
charge accordingly. But strangers arriving on foot, carrying their 
own victuals and needing only a drink of the local brand of wine— 
strangers who do their own marketing, and count the change as 
carefully as any native—these have something truly human about 
them, and may be cautiously admitted to share the village secrets 
and nurse the adored terrier. Of course even these comparatively 
human persons have lapses, and one must be for ever on guard. 
The other day one of us suggested that among the uses of mistletoe 
as a Christmas decoration was that of sanctioning polite embraces 
without loss of modesty in either participant. Heavens! thought 
the shocked villagers, what an orgy of kissing might thus be let 
loose in those quiet family apartments where mistletoe hangs 
everywhere as the symbol of good luck! Let us hope the young 
folk did not hear that scandalous suggestion. 

So it is with a deliberate sharing of the normal life of Saint- 
Chéron, and with repeated walks across country to neighbouring 
villages, each memorable for a beauty of its own—carrying our 
own provisions, picnicking whenever the weather was warm enough, 
and on chillier days eating our lunch in a warm buvette which 
provided merely the local wine or (very occasionally) strong and 
poorly brewed coffee—it is thus that we have discovered the France 
that guide-books never mention and tourists rarely gain a glimpse 
of. We could not have lived there always. One needs one’s own 
people, one’s own tongue, one’s own standards and prejudices and 
defects for lasting company. But in this strange, friendly, open- 
hearted, uncompromising country we lived for the time being 
interestingly, comfortably, and profitably ; for close contact with 
the real France is an education in the virtues, both civic and 
domestic, such as the best of us cannot afford to neglect and most 
of us need very badly. 


ARTHUR JOSE. 
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THE FLOWERS OF SLEEP. 
BY DENNY C. STOKES. 


THERE was romance in the beginnings of the Tepecua oil-field, 
and then tragedy when the whole project of development became 
ruined by a devastating fire. Both stories have been told, but 
whether they remain familiar or are already forgotten, it is here 
only necessary to say that the fire broke out as soon as the first 
few derricks and refineries had been raised and with their burning 
there was lost to eastern Africa an opportunity of showing another 
example of her considerable wealth. 

Much was written of the high hopes of the engineers in Tepecua, 
the descriptions of the fire were numerous, but somehow an episode 
in the lives of five men went unrecounted. These men were O’Batey, 
Gibbons, a youth called Treasure, the fourth d’Fal, and lastly 
Mackay, in whose charge they were. 

Their work had been to drive a track from the coast at Kijé 
over the swamps through the Sheen forest and so to the rock- 
strewn uplands where the steel teeth of borers were seeking oil at a 
considerable depth. 

At the end of little more than a year the track was finished 
ready for the engineers to lay their pipe-line from the rising derricks 
down and away to the squat storage tanks on the coast. 

With satisfaction at the success of the work Mackay called 
together his small band of white men. This was a fortnight after 
the tumult of the rains had subsided. The last pile was driven 
into the swamps, the last forest giant had swayed, shivered and 
crashed to earth. No more blasting charges were to send the 
echoes of their detonation scurrying on every hand. The end of a 
hard year had arrived, but for Mackay’s men it was the beginning 
of many uncertainties. 

They came to the long low building of sun-baked brick and red- 
reed thatch where it had been raised in the heart of the Sheen forest. 
They had called it simply Mackay’s Place and it had served as 
headquarters for them, the path-makers. They were assembled 
to witness the chief engineer’s final inspection of their work and 
then to take farewell of each other and so disperse. 
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But before their dispersal they were to suffer a terrible 
ordeal. 

O’Batey declared he would return to his trading store in Gaza- 
land from whence Mackay had dragged him because of his uncanny 
influence with regiments of raw native labour. Gibbons, a younger 
man, had come from the south without disclosing much about 
himself. That he had owned cattle and that they had been ravaged 
to the last head by east-coast fever he admitted. He declared 
he had no plans. In this he was unlike the youth Treasure, who 
said his plans were settled not by him but by the dry dangerous 
cough from which he suffered. His affliction appeared to be relent- 
less, but he was not dismayed. As for d’Fal, the dispenser, the 
Tepecua Company intended to retain him. 

Gibbons was the last to reach the central bungalow. On the 
evening of his arrival Carta, a Portuguese ganger, was with six 
porters dispatched to fetch the chief engineer from his camp further 
west. 

Next dawn Carta was seen staggering alone from out the morn- 
ing mists. He collapsed in Treasure’s arms, vainly trying to mouth 
some explanation of his desperate condition. But without being 
able to speak a single word, he died. 

Protruding from his stomach was an arrow. 

This proved to be a poisoned arrow of the kind used by the 
Shuti tribe, the villages of which were scattered in the depths of 
the surrounding forest. 

Half an hour after Carta’s death, Mackay and the rest were 
burying his poor body. And as they lowered him from sight a 
shrill cry broke upon the morning silence. 

It was a Shuti hunting cry—but it was repeated once and then 
again. This repetition changed its meaning. Shrill, long drawn, 
quavering—it was a call to war. 

The small group of white men looked anxiously at each other 
with questioning eyes. At the time they said nothing. 

Gibbons next discovered that the camp of coast labourers behind 
the bungalow was deserted. The grass hutments were empty. Of 
women and children there was none. Only smoking fires, neglected 
tools, and steaming cans of half-boiled corn, and one dog that nosed 
over the refuse like a vile and animated shadow. 

And as Gibbons was reporting what he had found to Mackay 
the hunting cry shrilled out again—three times. And as the last 
tremulous echoes faded and then died, O’Batey mentioned that 
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the bolts of the four rifles in the rack were gone and that the ammuni- 
tion, a small amount, had also disappeared. 

At midday Mackay left the bungalow alone, determined to visit 
the main Shuti village and there demand an explanation from the 
tribal chief Moamo. 

In silence the others watched him go. 


As the fiercer yellow light of day began to retreat before the 
more soothing blue of evening time, Mackay appeared striding 
steadily towards the bungalow. 

A sigh of relief came from Gibbons. Treasure tried to whistle, 
but the effort only brought forth three flat notes from his lips and 
that was all he attempted. O’Batey with serious eyes watched 
Mackay approach, and while he watched he teased his beard with 
his wet pipe-stem. For O’Batey, this teasing of his beard was an 
unusual and emotional display. 

Unknown to the others, d’Fal was in the medicine store behind 
the bungalow ; leaning as if dazed against a rack of beakers, his 
hands idle, his brain tormented by rabid terror. 

And also unknown to the others he had, in the heat of the 
afternoon, fled away to escape the forest gloom, along a game path 
only to find it barred by a group of armed Shuti. Four other paths 
d’Fal had tried. But he had found each one watched and held 
by lean naked natives who signalled him back. 

Unseen, d’Fal had attempted to desert his fellows. Unseen 
he had returned, cowed, dismayed, shaking with the palsy of fear 
which was upon him.—Like Gibbons and the rest he was trapped 
in the heart of the Sheen forest.—And while Mackay was walking 
to the bungalow, d’Fal whimpered alone in the medicine store. 

Mackay was tall, heavily broad, with rough bearded features ; 
a powerful man.—But as he moved towards the bungalow he looked 
a strangely helpless figure against a wall of silent giants, the 
trees. 

All round sounded the rustling whisper of leaves. It was very 
like the noise of small laughter, not merry, but vile and full of 
derision, or so Gibbons thought. Treasure tried hard to think of 
an ordinary greeting with which to meet Mackay, but on licking his 
lips he found them dry and discovered that his tongue was dry as 
well. As for his throat, it felt swollen and very full. 

Mackay mounted the few steps. Treasure watched him. He 
saw the sun helmet tilted back, the drab shirt open at the throat, 
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the heavy squareness of two shoulders and lastly a queer smile on 
Mackay’s thin lips. 

It was the queerness, the grimness of that smile which made 
Treasure’s tongue go dry. 

Gibbons noticed that Mackay was carrying a bunch of small 
yellow flowers, and that he clasped them with both hands as if 
he considered them to be precious. They were certainly delicate 
blooms, soft to the touch, and odourless. Gibbons thought they 
looked very like a cluster of small wakeful faces as Mackay passed 
to enter the inner room. 

And there he turned to face O’Batey, who had followed him. 
For a full minute the two older men looked deep into each other’s 
eyes. 

A bronze beetle fell from the thatch to the floor and cracked 
its back. The sound brought to an end the silent but eloquent 
communion which had existed for so short a time between the two. 

‘Where is d’Fal ?’ was the first thing Mackay asked. 

Treasure assumed he knew where the dispenser was and went 
straight to the medicine store. 

‘Mackay wants you,’ he said abruptly. 

If when he opened the door he noticed the colour drain from 
d’Fal’s cheeks and saw that the dispenser was making a great 
show of stirring something in a bowl, and that the bowl was empty, 
Treasure made no remark. He turned on his heel and led the way 
back into the bungalow. 

D’Fal followed with heavy lagging steps, his eyes wide with 
apprehension, sweat beading on his neck and temples. 

‘You want me?’ he asked weakly, when he faced his chief. 

‘Not especially. But I want you all to listen to what I have 
to say,’ said Mackay quietly. 

Something very like a sob came from d’Fal. He sat down ona 
chair with a suddenness which, under different circumstances, would 
have been noticed. 

‘I have only a little to tell,’ he began. ‘ Quite a mile from 
Moamo’s village I came upon a group of Shuti men. They were 
armed. To my knowledge the Shuti tribe has not carried arms 
since the murders at the Sessel prospecting camp. Those murders 
occurred seven years ago.—Sessel was a friend of mine. He and 
four others were killed because of what an idiot fifth man did. As 
it happens this fifth man lived in spite of his wounds. I did not 
applaud that news when it came to me.’ Mackay paused. 
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‘When I saw armed Shuti I felt as if a body were poking icy 
needles into my heart.—I asked to be taken tothe chief. I found 
Moamo waiting for me. Aye, I had been watched from the time 
I left here.—Behind him was a semicircle of the tribe’s doctors, all 
wrapped about in their purple blankets. They were all a-sizzling 
and a-snarling like a lot of uncomfortable kettles, but they looked 
like jackals with the eyes of snakes. 

‘I'll admit my courage grew terribly thin as I stood before 
them. The clearing seemed to leer at me and the grass huts perched 
high in the branches of the trees looked like queer beasties waiting 
to spring. I felt sort of sick, aye, and lost, when I asked Moamo 
why Carta had been killed. 

‘I guessed at the answer :—when it came, I froze inwardly. 

‘My question set the witch-men growling and mouthing. They 
crooked and uncrooked their fingers as if they thought they were 
clawing out my bowels.—For answer Moamo said he knew the 
yellow ganger had been killed. I fired in a dozen questions at the 
sly nigger to try and trick some truth out of him. But no; the 
doctors clicked their tongues and hissed and curled their lips. 
Then Moamo said Carta was travelling from the forest and in going 

he would have seen armed Shuti and would have told the men in 
the engineer’s camp about it. Aye, and Moamo, talking as smoothly 
as water dribbling from a tap, went on to say the forest round 
this bungalow was full of bowmen. It’s true. Understand that, 
all of you.—We are surrounded. We are not intended to 
escape.’ 

A grim smile played about Mackay’s lips as he looked slowly 
from man to man of the company, to see what effect the news had 
had. 

Gibbons met his glance with eyes that were definitely incredu- 
lous. O’Batey did not betray his feelings, whatever they were, 
by so much as a twitch of eyebrow or catch of breath. 

D’Fal shifted on his chair and opened his mouth. 

‘But why ?’ he moaned. And then he reached out in nervous 
agitation to fiddle with the little heap of flowers which Mackay had 
put upon the table. 

‘ You can leave them alone,’ said Mackay sharply. And d’Fal’s 
hand slipped back to his knees as if it had been bitten. 

With eyes upturned, Treasure appeared interested in the travels 
of tobacco smoke, where it moved in wreaths against the thatch. 
In his pleasant drawl he murmured : 
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‘There has come a strange thing, born of the forest’s beauty, 
begotten by its cooling shadows. It is a very strange thing, for 
being a child of such parents, it is nevertheless hideous, most 
alarming, and I perspire because of this exceedingly.—I mean 
to say, Mackay, are you joking—sort of tolling a bell—or 
what ?’ 

‘I’m no joking, laddie,’ replied Mackay quietly. ‘I wish I 
were.—Now for the reason.—Moamo went on to say his father’s 
grave had been disturbed, fouled. He said the doctors of the tribe 
were sure one of us had done it.—He believed them. But which 
of us had touched his father’s grave was not known and so all 
of us white-aufans were going to pay—unless the guilty man 
surrenders before the drums begin—midnight.’ 

Mackay hesitated for a minute, and in hesitating he happened 
to meet the astonished eyes of d’Fal. A sound very like the 
whimper of a startled dog escaped the dispenser’s lips. He raised 
a hand and drew the fingers through his long black hair. When 
those fingers emerged they were soaked with sweat. 

Without altering the tone of voice in which he had spoken, 
Mackay continued : 

‘I demanded to see the grave. I was taken and shown it. 
Aye, it had been opened. I asked Moamo what motive any one 
of us would have in violating a shuti burial-ground and a chief's 
grave in particular. I reminded him of my promise to his tribe, 
when first I came inland for the Tepecua Company, making arrange- 
ments for the beginning of the road. 

‘Moamo just repeated what he had already said.—He washed 
his mouth. Then I knew any argument or threat that I could use 
would be ignored. The washing of his mouth meant the end of 
the interview. So I stood there, as powerless as if I had been 
dead—aye, as helpless as any dead man. There was anger in my 
heart ; anger because of Moamo’s faith in those jackals, the wiz- 
ards; there was a blankness in my brain—and then, all at once, 
I saw one of the doctors at my side. In a horrible whisper he 
explained that we were to be offered as prizes at the marriage 
races—to-morrow.’ 

‘Dear me,’ breathed Treasure, taking advantage of a pause. 
‘Dare I presume we are not intended to doze in boxes, all nice 
and comfy on velvet cushions like spoons; you know what I 
mean ? ’ 

‘No, laddie. There will be no comfort. Unless you’d feel 
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comfortable roped to a frame while a successful runner slowly 
carves out your heart to please his bride-to-be.’ 

‘Very brutal,’ objected Treasure. ‘I say, thank heavens our 
women at home as a whole prefer chocs in their tummies to viewing 
the dissection of humans, even if accomplished by their fiancés. 
I mean to say——’ 

Treasure fell silent, for d’Fal had half-risen from his chair. 
With his hands on the table, he leaned towards Mackay. 

‘What is the position now ?’ he demanded fiercely. 

‘ Just this, laddie,’ answered Mackay, a sudden coldness in his 
voice, a hard glint in his eyes. ‘Just this—we are surrounded. 
We are to be taken at dawn for prizes——’ 

‘For torture, you mean,’ whimpered d’Fal. 

‘Aye, that’s what it means.’ Mackay drew a deep breath. 
‘IT would have had all the details from the jackal who came whis- 
pering up to me, but my hand got heavy as lead. I hit him— 
he sprawled back, neck broken, dead.—At once scores of shuti men 
appeared. round the clearing; Moamo signalled them back. I 
turned away beaten by the tribal doctors, they have sent a mad- 
ness through the shuti. The whole tribe is stirred into mad 
savagery. It is a fire we cannot beat out before dawn. It must 
die out, and when the last flicker dies we shall be among the cinders, 
I’m thinking—unless——’ 

‘Unless—what ?’ Gibbons caught up the last word and 
repeated it quickly. 

Mackay did not answer. He was looking with sad eyes at the 
bunch of pale yellow blooms where they rested in the light of a 
single lantern. 

‘Why has this happened, Mackay ?’ asked O’Batey quietly. 

‘Two reasons, possibly,’ came the slow answer. ‘ The tribal 
doctors have fouled the grave just to stir the passions of the tribe, 
to set free a lust for blood, to exercise elemental savagery, nothing 

more. Or this disturbing of the grave has been done by, shall I 
say an agent, of rivals of the Tepecua Company. Oil means a lot 
these days. Trouble with shuti may convince the people at home 
to cancel the existing permit to develop the Tepecua ground. 
That would be a gain for rivals of our Company,’ 

‘Tf it’s a rival concern at work—then it’s dirty, damnable,’ 
muttered Gibbons. 

‘People at home—you mean jolly M.P.’s, who don’t wish shuti 
gentlemen put to the trouble of doing away with nasty pioneer 
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fellows like ourselves. I know. I remember my aunt saying 
to an M.P.—well, as a matter of fact I’ve forgotten what she did 
say.’ Treasure’s voice subsided. 

‘It’s difficult to reckon one’s life in hours. That’s what we 
ought now to be doing, each of us, isn’t it ? ’ said O’Batey quietly, 

‘ Aye,’ answered Mackay. 

His eyes were still fixed on the pale yellow blooms. 

A profound silence settled on the company. Outside the 
bungalow whistling bats swooped in fantastic play and the guttural 
charapuck of frogs rose from the deepest shadows. Through the 
giant trees a subdued hum sounded, it was the breathing of the 
forest, and it was no longer soothing. 

‘When you all have realised the situation—tell me. Time is 
short. Our lives are threatened. I don’t think they can be saved 
—but when you are all ready I’ve one thing more to say.’ Mackay’s 
voice was cold, very steady and pitched low. 

No one spoke. No man looked at another. D’Fal was sullen, 
head cast down. From time to time he shivered. In his fevered 
imagination queer shapes appeared. Their swift array made his 
senses reel. The things he saw were hideous. 

Beyond the outer room a great breath sighed among the trees 
and in passing disturbed the leaves, lifting them and twisting them 
until they shed heavy drops of accumulated dew. And these drops 
pattered into the undergrowth. In the grim stillness of the hour 
this dripping sounded like the hurried steps of small people engaged 
in play among the shadows, and these were deep, black, agape 
like shapeless and hungry mouths. 

Treasure’s dry short cough broke the silence. Pushing back his 
chair, he stood up. 

‘ What’s a psychologist ?’ was the surprising question he put 
to the company. 

Puzzled and anxious eyes were turned on him. 

‘One who bothers with the minds of men,’ breathed O’Batey. 

‘ Ah,’ said Treasure, his eyes brimming with fun. ‘ Really! 
Anyway, I think I’m a psychologist. I mean to say I want to 
apologise for prolonging your agony, every one of you. But 
remember sacrifices must be made for science. That is to say 
I’ve taken this opportunity of studying the demeanour of four 
men, who think they are approaching the terminus of their careers. 
You are the four men—and what dull subjects you have made. 

Thank heavens, I’m not a dramatist looking for fodder. Why 
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aren’t you all seizing each other by the shoulders and asking each 
other, with blood-shot eyes mind you, if everything really is, and 
if so why so? One of you ought to be sobbing, another drinking 
himself to death, making, between gulps, speeches testifying to the 
fact that fate is fate and that to rail against it is perfectly useless 
andallthat. Butno. Youareall sitting about like good-humoured 
spinsters tickling a cat’s ears on a rather rainy afternoon. 

‘Now I'll move you. Listen. I opened this jolly shuti grave. 
I did it in a moment of sort of thoughtlessness. I had heard Mackay 
speak of trinkets which the shuti bury with their dead. I wanted 
to see if it were true.—Oh yes, I’d have taken the trinkets if I’d 
found em. The legend of gold and the singing caves are the only 
two things which save the Sheen forest from being utterly dull.— 
And now you know. So I’ll go out and surrender to the shuti. 
Unfortunate position I’m in. But go I must and will.—Sorry 
I’ve brought along anxiety to you. But I had just to look in the 
grave. Curiosity and long noses are in my family so to say. I’m 
off.’ 

Treasure moved for the door. 

‘Stop—man,’ said Mackay sharply. 

A gasp of astonishment had escaped the company as soon as 
Treasure had finished speaking. Every man stared incredulously 
at him. Mackay was the first to break the silence. 

‘So it was you, poor laddie,’ he whispered. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You knew the grave to be that of a chief?’ 

‘Yes. Thought there would be more ornaments in it.’ 

‘ You knew it was a chief’s grave by the elephant’s tusks arched 
over it, I suppose.’ Mackay put his questions slowly. 

‘That’s it,’ answered Treasure quickly. 

‘ And there were no arched tusks over any of the many graves 
round,’ 

‘No, none out of all the hundreds.’ 

‘Aye, the hundreds,’ repeated Mackay. 

For a minute no one spoke. Mackay stood up. With eyes full 
of kindliness he looked at Treasure. 

‘Thank you, laddie,’ he said slowly. ‘You've tried to do a 
fine thing. But you’re no going out as a scapegoat for the rest.— 
Listen. The grave which has been disturbed is not surrounded by 
hundreds of others. It is in a clearing by itself. The shuti do not 
arch elephant tusks over their dead. That’s a custom of the pwana 
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people two hundred miles south of here. You’re ignorant, laddie, 
and not a good liar.’ 

A murmur, which at once expressed agreement with Mackay 
and admiration for Treasure, went round the room. 

With eyes downcast and lips awry from disappointment, Treasure 
said nothing for a minute. Then with a voice unsteady with 
barely controlled emotion, he blurted out: 

‘I say, Mackay—my effort was clumsy, I’d no time to rehearse, 
but I’m going. You must let me.’ 

‘Sit down,’ ordered Mackay. 

‘No,’ answered Treasure. ‘I’m going. I’m the one to go in 
any case. This cough of mine won’t let me last long.’ 

‘Sit down,’ repeated Mackay. 

Treasure obeyed, for he had seen O’Batey move to the door, 
and there he stood with feet apart, ready to intercept any rash 
plunge away. 

‘Treasure has shown the way,’ announced Gibbons. ‘One 
must go to save the other four. I'll make five papers, four un- 
marked, one marked. The man who draws the mark goes—who 
agrees ?’ 

O’Batey was the first to nod. Treasure murmured: ‘I agree 
—if you won’t let me go.’ 

Then d’Fal, as if waking from a dream, sat bolt upright and 
said : 

‘You mean if you drew the marked paper you’d go and tell 
Moamo that you had defiled the grave and be killed. And if 
I drew the mark I would have .. .’ 

He faltered as if he were in pain. 

‘I would have to go,’ he wavered, completing what he had 
intended to say, in a whisper which was scarcely audible. 

‘That’s it,’ said Gibbons without emotion. 

D’Fal sank back in his chair. A breath hissed from between 
his teeth. 

‘For the one to go—terrible—it means torture.’ 

‘For one and not for five,’ remarked Gibbons. 

Before a move could be made to arrange the draw, a sound 
like the roll of thunder came grumbling through the night. 

Every man jumped to his feet. Every eye was wide and staring 
as if it were made of glass. 

From the far recesses of the forest came a low vibrating murmur. 
It was the sound of a mighty pulse, throbbing, thrubbing through 
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the black-bound forest ; it was the united voices of a hundred 
drums and more. 

Spellbound, the men stood listening without a movement, 
scarcely breathing, white of cheek, every muscle taut. 

The sound of drums mingled with chasing echoes. Like the 

ble of a far-off storm the drone rose and fell. 

‘Too late,’ breathed O’Batey. ‘The drums.’ 

‘We've got to face it out now. If we only had revolvers.’ 

‘It would be an easy way out.’ 

‘Easy way out?’ blurted d’Fal, turning surprised eyes upon 
the speaker. 

‘A bullet in the brain is better than knives poking among your 
ribs.’ 

‘Of course.” D’Fal jerked backwards against his chair. 

‘Slowly, you men,’ said Mackay. ‘There is a way out for any 
man who thinks he is justified in escaping torture.’ 

‘A way out. We can cheat the shuti.’ D’Fal, with hysterical 
lights already in his eyes, seized Mackay by the shoulders. His 
grip was that of a frantic man. 

‘ Aye, laddie,’ said Mackay quietly. ‘ There is a way of escaping 
torture, but no way of escaping death.’ 

“Not death ?’ 

The words came like a gust of dry wind from between seine 
teeth. His hands dropped, he backed away. 

Again the rumbling pound of drums sounded in the night. It 
was nearer than before, incessant, relentless. 

Mackay was facing the wide open double doors, leading out of 
the inner room. His bearded face was set and calm. 

“Out there,’ he said, looking away to the trees where they 
loomed blackly out of the gloom of night, ‘is the forest. It is a 
giant. It has moods, maybe it is alive. It has beauty, it is 
savage, crude.—The shuti say the Sheen belongs to them. Poor 
fools, they belong to it. The forest has taught them their savagery, 
the forest has without warning unloosed that savagery. We are 
to be the victims, we the trespassing white-aufans? No, I think 
not. Kind hands of the same great power which made the forest 
put those to grow in the shadows.’ 

Mackay paused. He pointed to the bunch of yellow flowers. 
Every man looked at the delicate blooms with fascinated eyes. 

‘Can we be wrong,’ said Mackay, ‘in using them? I think 
not. You others make up your minds. Choose, in an hour’s 
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time, which it is to be—torture or sleep. Outside you can hear 
the beginning of the torture—the drums—the end is knives and a 
slow death. The sleep is before you—yours if you wish it—the 
flowers. Come back when the assembly bell rings—if you have 
chosen sleep.’ 

No man demanded further explanations, as Mackay gathered 
up the pale-faced flowers. 

He turned and went out alone. 

And as he disappeared, d’Fal faced O’Batey and whispered: 

‘Sleep? He means——’ 

But he did not finish the question, for he saw the answer plainly 
written in the deep calm of the old trader’s eyes. 


An hour later Gibbons was seated at the long table in the inner 
room of Mackay’s bungalow. On his right was O’Batey and behind 
him Treasure stood, hands in pockets, with lips pursed as if he 
were under the impression that he was whistling. He made no 
sound.—In a corner of the room d’Fal leaned against the rack which 
held the useless rifles. His breathing was gusty, his hair disordered 
and his long lean fingers tapped a feverish tattoo. 

The rhythm of this tapping was governed, unknown to him, by 
the throb of drums outside. 

The assembly bell had rung loud and clear above the moan of 
drums. 

Mackay came quietly in. He was without the flowers. Instead 
he carried a tray loaded with five glasses. Each glass was half filled. 

He looked round to see if all were present. The men watched 
him with peculiar eagerness. 

‘ This, if you all join, will be our last drink together. If I could 
think of one I would give you a toast. I cannot. I can only 
suggest it should be a silent one.” Mackay’s voice was steady, 
almost cold. Every word issued clearly from his lips but he spoke 
softly. 

There came a moment’s pause.—Then, as if someone had issued 
a command, each man stretched for a glass. All were standing. 

‘Is this—is this it ?’ asked Treasure, raising his glass so that 
the light of the lantern fired the yellow liquid it contained. 

‘ Aye, laddie, it is.’ 

‘It?’ breathed d’Fal. 

‘The way out,’ explained Gibbons harshly. 

D’Fal coughed. 
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‘Don’t feel a bit tired,’ objected Treasure, irrepressible fun 
lighting his eyes.—‘ But all the same, who’s with me ?’ 

Leading, he tossed down his drink. Gibbons and O’Batey fol- 
lowed his example together. 

‘Excellent brew,’ announced Treasure, beaming at Mackay. 
—‘I say, I am sleepy.’ 

With an expression of astonishment on his features, Treasure 
turned to O’Batey, to find that the old trader had sat down and 
was fumbling clumsily to fill his pipe. Gibbons took three steps 
towards the door, but returned hastily and sat down. 

O’Batey’s pipe slipped from between his fingers. The old man’s 
head lolled on his shoulders. He sprawled forward over the table. 
He was asleep. 

Gibbons, heaped in a chair, raised a hand to wave a farewell. 
His chin sank to his chest. The hand flopped down. 

‘Quick,’ murmured Treasure. ‘I say, I’m——’ and then his 
knees weakened, and bent. He was kneeling as if in prayer. 
Mackay watched him with brimming eyes. 

Treasure slithered gently to the floor and lay full stretch without 
a move. 

D’Fal, with eyes wide with unmistakable horror, had watched 
the swift collapse of his three companions. 

‘Now we must go.’ 

Mackay’s soft spoken words made the dispenser start. 

‘We?’ he blurted. 

‘Yes, and together. Now.’ 

‘Will it be really all right?’ asked d’Fal. 

Mackay did not answer at once, for with head thrown back he 
was drinking. 

‘ Aye,’ he said at last. 

D’Fal, with eyes shut fast, drank from his glass and noisily. 

The roll and drone of drums was nearer. The sound they made 
swelled into a roar, and this thrubbing weakened and died away 
into a moan. 

‘Mackay,’ said d’Fal thickly. ‘I want more.’ 

‘As you wish.’ 

D’Fal reached for the bottle and sucked at it. Then turning 
to Mackay, he whispered : 

‘I must be sure to escape torture. There must be no mistake. 
I am afraid. I am what you call a coward.’ 

‘You are,’ muttered Mackay. 
VOL. LXIX.—No. 411, N.S. 
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D’Fal did not appear to hear, for he was again sucking at the 
bottle. And he did not see the hard smile which slightly curled 
the corners of the older man’s mouth. 

‘ Listen,’ blurted d’Fal desperately. ‘I never dreamed of this, 
I knew there would be trouble with the shuti. That was intended, 
But not murder, killing—I opened the grave to cause trouble, 
delay—the destruction of the derricks—the possible abandonment 
of the boring plans—but, no never, not the death of friends.—Oh 
God.—I was paid to open the grave by the-——’ 

D’Fal’s weakening voice faded. He winced before the sudden 
blaze of anger in his chief’s great eyes. 

Mackay had seized the bottle, and lifting it he moved as if to 
strike the other man.—Instead he slowly put the bottle down. 

‘It was you—was it.’ 

The loathing in his eyes appalled the dispenser. 

‘Yes,’ he breathed. ‘I—I got five thousand. I wanted 
money.—It’s in Beira—more to come—not now, of course—’ 

Long-drawn and beastly sobs choked up into d’Fal’s throat. 
Reeling he faced the now silent anger of Mackay, who leaned 
towards him menacingly but without uttering a word. The terrible 
glare of the old man’s eyes was eloquent. It told of contempt, 
and fury. In those eyes d’Fal saw the red of hate. And when 
he heard two words come slowly from between bloodless lips, he 
blubbered like a child. 

‘Poor thing.’ 

That was all Mackay said, but the words stabbed like heated 
knives straight to d’Fal’s heart. 

Again d’Fal reached for the bottle, he put it to his lips and sucked. 

The bottle fell from his hands. He lolled backwards and then 
went to the floor. 

The queer, stiff smile played about Mackay’s mouth.—He 
hesitated in his breathing. His hands fell limp, his head bowed. 
He was stretched upon the matting by Treasure’s side. 

Within the bungalow all was still, silent, dead. 

Outside the roar of drums vibrated on every hand. 

The moon had paled. The first yellow flush of dawn struck 
across the sky. A wooing pigeon sidled to its mate. Flies forsook 
the dust of crevices. Flowers burst open and gave the earth their 
scent. 

Then came a hush. The drums were silent as if obeying one 
command. Leaf scraped leaf. 
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A shrill hunting cry of a shuti chief quavered through the trees. 
It was answered by a thousand cruel yells. And towards the 
bungalow, like a storm of giant wind-blown leaves, scores of tribes- 
men charged to take their victims. 

The first of them paused on reaching the long room. Others 
crowded from behind and saw five white men sprawled, lifeless, on 
chairs and floor. 

A young chief touched Gibbons. Another touched Mackay. 
The aufans were cold, stiff, useless for the purposes of torture. 
The tribal games were robbed of their greatest spectacle. 

The shuti backed from the bung '»w, and fled into the shelter 
of the forest. 


The heat of midday was at its fiercest. A yellow sky burned 
without pity over the Sheen forest. All life was stilled, drowsy, 
weakened by the thick warmth of the air that hung between the 
trees, and under listless leaves the thorn-coated fruit of bhilta 
creepers drooped, like unlit lanterns, from their sweating stems. 

From the west, along the track made by Mackay and his men, 
plodded a half company of native soldiery. They were led by a 
young officer, they were sullen, weary ; they proceeded stubbornly. 

At last the small band was halted in the shadow of the Central 
bungalow. The men piled their rifles, cast their kits and squatted 
where they had stood. 

The officer left them and went up the few steps into the building. 
In the open doorway he stood aghast at what he saw. 

With an effort he overcame his surprise and hurried in. His 
quick fingers touched O’Batey, who was sprawled upon the table. 

‘Cold—My God, dead,’ breathed the officer. 

Next he peered sideways at Gibbons’ pitifully white features. 

‘Gone too,’ whispered the horrified soldier. 

Looking round he saw Treasure stretched on the matting, 
motionless, colourless, and also d’Fal. 

‘The whole bang party—dead.’ 

‘Nay, laddie—I seem to be alive—but I should be glad if you’d 
confirm my impression of my own condition.’ 

The officer, on hearing the weary voice behind him, swung 
round to see Mackay lolling in a chair. 

*Mackay—what’s happened ? ’ 

‘It’s a question I’m no prepared to answer in a hurry,’ whis- 

pered Mackay. ‘Maybe if you'll sit by my side I'll tell something.’ 
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The soldier sat down at once. Leaning towards Mackay, he 
listened to what came hesitatingly from the elder man. And as 
he listened, the young soldier’s eyes strayed more than once 
to the four stiff figures spread about the room like grotesque 
dummies. 

Mackay’s story came to an end. The soldier breathed quickly, 
deeply stirred by what he had heard. 

‘ Now you know,’ said Mackay weakly. ‘ You understand that 
I knew the drug could be got from the flowers, and how to extract 
it—but I had no way of measuring the dose—none. 

‘Understand, soldier, it was easy enough to send them on the 
journey to the river, to rob them of their senses. They went like 
men, believing they were going to death. They knew nothing of 
my prayer. They knew nothing of my hope that they would 
come back from the border-line.—Maybe they’ve crossed the river. 
If they have gone over to the other side—— ?’ 

Mackay’s voice died away. He closed his eyes in mental agony, 
His lips moved. He prayed. 

‘That man’s hands, anyway, are twitching.’ The officer left 
his chair and went over to Gibbons. Mackay hardly daring to 
look opened his eyes. 

‘Then he has come back,’ he whispered. ‘Don’t touch him. 
It’s the heart which is made weak. Be ready in case he falls— 
that would kill him.’ 

Gibbons heaved a deep breath and opened hiseyes. He appeared 
to see nothing. He closed them again. 

‘Feel his neck,’ whispered Mackay. 

‘Warm,’ announced the officer. 

‘Good,’ muttered Mackay, ‘ and——’ 

‘I do not agree. I'll not agree.’ 

The grumbled protest came from O’Batey, where he sprawled 
over the table. 

‘ Another—back from the river.’ 

Mackay’s voice quavered with uncontrollable excitement. He 
stretched out his shaking hands as if appealing for O’Batey’s 
recovery. 

O’Batey’s shoulders shook. 

‘He'll swear a bit soon,’ said Mackay. ‘ But the boy—poor 
laddie.’ He turned and anxiously stared down at Treasure. 

The officer kneeled over the youth. He had hardly done so 
when an abrupt dry cough escaped from him. 
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‘Loosen his shirt,’ implored Mackay. ‘Slip away his belt, 
but don’t move him.’ 

The officer quickly did both things.—Treasure’s legs twitched. 
He licked his lips and muttered something that was not possible 
to understand. The mumbled words ended. He spoke more 
strongly, more distinctly. 

‘It’s been a long way—saw the Dad, he says I can go home— 
and bring Mackay.—Will someone ask Mackay if he knows the 
difference between a water-beetle with the gout and a grey goat 
—Gosh, it’s dark—a long——’ 

Treasure’s voice died away. He appeared to fall into a natural 
sleep. 

Mackay was on his feet, moving unsteadily to Treasure’s side. 

‘Laddie,’ he whispered, as he kneeled down, ‘ you’ve come back, 
you've no gone over—the fool twist is still in your tongue ; you and 
your water-beetles——’ 

‘What about this man?’ asked the officer. 

‘He feels cold and looks colourless He pointed to the inert 
d’Fal. 

A grim smile came over Mackay’s face. 

‘I told you about the dispenser,’ he said without turning round, 
‘I’m thinking d’Fal has gone too far—he has crossed the line.’ 

‘Poor devil,’ muttered the soldier. 

‘Um.’ That was all Mackay thought it necessary to say. 





That night five men pushed back their chairs and stood erect 
and raised their glasses. 

In the centre of the room’s long table was a bowl crammed 
with freshly picked flowers, pale yellow, delicate, odourless blooms. 

The men stared down at the group of little wakeful faces. 

D’Fal was not in the company. 

Outside a cooling wind moved through the blackness of the forest. 
Round the bungalow four native sentries stood to their arms while 
their fellows crooned over a game of fil on the veranda. In the 
light of a single candle the ebony ball and white bone pegs shone 
with peculiar brightness. 

Mackay raised his glass on high and gave: 

‘The Flowers of Sleep.’ 

A bat swooped into the room, twisted in its flight and imme- 
diately fled away. 
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THE SHAIBA BUND. 
HOLDING UP THE FLOODED EUPHRATES. 
BY MAJOR HUBERT YOUNG, D.S.O. 


Tuat blessed word Mesopotamia (the land between the rivers) 
which has now been rubbed out of our maps and guide-books, was 
an admirable descriptive name for the country which lies between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and is dominated by their waters 
from every point of view. Look down upon it from the air and you 
see a great stretch of featureless desert through which wander two 
gleaming ribbons edged with narrow strips of vegetation. A net- 
work of spidery lines covers the ground between them, and 
marks the system of derelict canals which once irrigated the whole 
country. Come down to earth and you will find that the high banks 
of these canals, and an occasional mound on the site of one of the 
great cities of the past, afford the only relief from the monotony of 
dead-flat delta and impassable swamp. For there are swamps and 
lakes as well as desert. Spilled out here and there like pools of 
quicksilver are the great overflows which if properly controlled 
would once again convert the desert into a garden, and when the 
floods come down and the waters prevail exceedingly, as they have 
done every year since the days of Noah, hundreds of square 
miles of alluvial flat are covered with a film of shallow water. 
The largest of the permanently flooded areas lies between the 
two rivers just above the point where they meet to form the great 
waterway of the Shatt al Arab. The main stream of the Euphrates 
now joins the Tigris at Gurmat Ali, six miles above the town of 
Basrah, but not so long ago the junction was at Qurna, thirty-five 
miles further upstream on the Tigris. Later on, the Euphrates 
burst its right bank and spread across to the gravel ridge which 
edges the real desert and runs from Ur of the Chaldees to the little 
desert town of Zobeir. By degrees it cut for itself a new channel to 
Gurmat Ali, but this was not deep enough to hold the increased 
volume of water in the flood season, and every year the alluvial 
plain between Basrah and Zobeir was also flooded, right down to 
the ancient mouth of the combined Tigris and Euphrates at the 
head of what is now called the Khor Abdallah. At the same time, 
the surplus water from the swollen creeks which take off from the 
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Shatt al Arab every few hundred yards from Gurmat Ali to Fao 
joined with the Euphrates overflow to flood the Basrah plain. 

In his fascinating report to the Turkish Government on the 
Irrigation of Mesopotamia, Sir William Willcocks describes this 
tract as follows : 


‘The land itself is exceedingly rich, and the strip stretching 
west of a line joining Basrah to Zobeir, some sixteen kilometres in 
length by twelve in width, though under water to-day, was, in the 
time of the early Khalifs covered with date-groves, gardens and 
orchards, and considered at that time as one of the four earthly 
paradises. How they reclaimed this land is easy to understand 
from the description of the Arab historians. The Tigris joined 
the Euphrates higher up its course, probably at Qurna, and the 
land flooded to-day was then a marsh. A channel was dug along 
the edge of the desert from the Euphrates to opposite Zobeir, which 
was then known as Basrah. This canal took a right angular bend 
at Zobeir and made straight for the Shatt al Arab down the line of 
the present Ashar creek to the modern Basrah which was then 
known as Ubulla (Apollyon). This rectangular canal, which was 
known as the “Faid” (or flood canal) of Basrah, provided the 
irrigation waters for these lands.’ 


I have quoted this in full, partly for the pleasure of recording the 
ancient name of Basrah, which it certainly earned once more during 
the War, but chiefly for the description of the ‘ Faid,’ which will 
appear again. 

The Turks took no steps to stop this flooding. They were quite 
content to keep Basrah and the date-gardens high and dry by 
means of small protective earth-banks running along the creeks, 
and across from creek to creek at the desert limit of cultivation, 
and by 1914 they had made no improvement. The result was that 
Indian Expeditionary Force ‘ D,’ which took Basrah in November 
of that year, found itself flooded out in the following spring. When 
I say flooded out, I do not mean that the actual camps were under 
water, though there were cases of earth-banks giving way and 
hurried movements of depressed and water-logged units to some 
drier spot, but the flooding of the Basrah plain effectively cut off 
the Base on the river-bank from the outposts and detachments on 
the Zobeir ridge, and communication was a matter of great difficulty. 
At the important engagement of Shaiba, which was fought on the 14th 
April, 1915, the fact that the British and Indian troops were fighting 
with their backs to an almost impassable lake no doubt encouraged 
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them to resist the Turkish attack. It was also said at the time 
that the sight of the gallant Jaipur Transport Corps plashing 
through the flood-water with supplies and ammunition deceived 
the Turks into thinking that fresh artillery was coming into action 
and finally decided the battle in our favour. 

But these were very fugitive advantages, and with the per- 
manent occupation of Basrah it was decided that the flooding 
could not be allowed to continue. In the first place the railway 
which was eventually to reach Baghdad had to be carried from the 
Base Supply Depot at Magil, with its deep-water berths for ocean 
steamers, across the flat plain and outside the continuous chain of 
camps, depots, dumps and hospitals which crowded the date gar- 
dens, to the higher ground at Zobeir. To allow the flood-water to 
come right up to the railway embankment was to run an unnecessary 
tisk of the line being washed away, and was also undesirable for 
reasons of health, so the plan was to throw another embankment 
straight across from behind Magil to Shaiba. This would have 
the added advantage of keeping a very large area of flat desert 
outside the railway embankment free from danger of flooding and 
available for training and extra camping grounds. The section of 
this protective embankment, which came to be known as the 
Shaiba Bund, was to be sixty square feet and its length fifty-one 
thousand feet, or just under ten miles, so that about three million 
cubic feet of earthwork had to be done. Taking eighty cubic feet 
as an easy day’s digging for one man, this meant that five hundred 
men ought to be able to finish the earthwork in about two and a 
half months. Revetting the face of the bund to prevent erosion 
would not take long. The flooded area would be dry enough for 
work to begin early in November and the floods were not due again 
until April, so that there were five whole months in hand. It 
sounded at the time, and still sounds, quite absurdly simple, but 
it was not by any means so simple as it sounded. 

In the first place there was no member of the Military staff who 
had any knowledge of local conditions or of the effect of wind, tide 
and rain on the water and soil of the Tigris-Euphrates delta. The 
young Indian Army Reserve Officer who was in charge of the work, 
under the inappropriate and rather ill-omened title of Irrigation 
Officer, had experience only of Indian irrigation work. His two 
assistants, Pollard and Terrel, excellent fellows both and certainly 
no less capable, were also without local experience. Then the 
Army Commander, Sir John Nixon, the Chief Political Officer, Sir 
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Percy Cox, and all the other big-wigs were up at the front, where 
we were engaged in the ill-starred attempt to reach Baghdad which 
culminated in the battle of Ctesiphon. The watertight compart- 
ment system which prevailed at the time among the lesser lights 
resulted in the Military authority concerned, in this case the Brig- 
adier-General, Royal Engineers, making his own arrangements for 
local labour without consulting the Political Department, which 
was responsible for all relations with the local inhabitants. The 
method chosen was to put all available military labour on to the 
railway embankment and to make a contract for the Shaiba Bund 
with a local contractor, who gaily undertook to find three thousand 
men and to supply them with fuel and water, in return for which 
he was to be paid so much for every thousand cubic feet of work 
done. There was no penalty clause if he failed to produce the three 
thousand or to supply their wants, nor did anyone apparently take 
the trouble to find out whether there was any chance of his fulfilling 
his contract. If they had, they would have been told at once 
that it was out of the question. 

The population of the Basrah district, and indeed of the whole 
of the then occupied territory in Mesopotamia, was almost entirely 
agricultural. The local agriculturist had in most cases a consider- 
able stake in his holding, which consisted of one or more date 
gardens, and was at that season extremely busy. He was a simple, 
bearded soul, dressed in a single garment like a dirty night-shirt, 
and armed with a primitive triangular spade on a roughly turned 
shaft six or seven feet long. He lived on dates and unleavened 
bread, washed down with an occasional cup of very strong and bitter 
black coffee. His home was a hut of reed matting stretched over 
an arched framework of bamboo. He knew no discipline and no 
comfort. His life was spent in pruning his date-palms, clearing 
the tiny water-channels which intersected his garden, and building 
up the little banks which protected it from floods. He was not at 
all eager to leave his home and risk permanent damage to his hold- 
ing merely to earn a few rupees on purely temporary work, and it 
was soon found that nothing like three thousand of him would do 
so. 

The Shaiba Bund contract was at first meant to be purely 
experimental and could have been cancelled at the end of the first 
fortnight. But this was not done, though by that time the con- 
tractor had only managed to gather together four or five hundred 
men. He was allowed to go on making his profit, and all that 
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happened was that an appeal was made by the Irrigation Officer 
for labour to be imported from India. Another month went by 
before the Political Authorities were asked to help by impressing 
local labour through the sirkals or headmen. Sir Percy Cox had 
by this time come back to Basrah and things began to move. Pres- 
sure was at once brought to bear on the local authorities, tempting 
accounts were spread abroad of the profits to be made from piece- 
work, and dire threats were held out of what the great British 
Government would do to those who refused to take advantage 
of their benevolence. These steps had immediate effect. By the 
3lst December the number of workmen had increased to eleven 
hundred and by the 22nd January to over two thousand. Ten out of 
the fifty thousand feet of the bund had been thrown up, and if all 
went well the remaining forty thousand should be completed in a 
fortnight. 

But now for the first time nature took a hand, and made a deter- 
mined effort to spoil the game. Heavy rain fell for four days on 
end, from the 22nd to the 26th January, and brought all work to a 
standstill, It is difficult for anyone who has not seen the effect of 
rain upon the flat alluvial desert of the Basrah delta to form any idea 
of the resulting abomination. A particularly glutinous kind of mud 
is evolved in which it is almost impossible to stand upright. Cars 
and carts stick fast, and horses and camels slide in every direction. 
Earthwork is quite out of the question, as the turned-up soil clings 
to the spade and cannot be dislodged, even if it could be carried 
through the morass to the place where it is wanted. Even under 
cover life is almost intolerable. Without shelter it is impossible, 
and no shelter had been provided for the wretched workmen. In 
spite of his failure to fulfil the terms of his contract, the original 
contractor had been kept on and the impressed labour had been 
put under his charge as if he had produced it himself. He was 
quite unable to cope with the increased numbers and apparently 
made no effort to do so. He did not even pay small daily wages 
while the men had to remain idle. Even if this had been done 
it is doubtful whether a retaining fee of eight annas a day would 
have been enough to induce two thousand half-clothed cultivators 
to sit in their night-shirts for any length of time on the mud in 
heavy rain with nothing to eat. But be this as it may, when the 
rain came all except the original four hundred, who lived in the 
neighbourhood and came to work daily, ran away. 

Matters were now getting serious. On the 10th February Sir Percy 
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Cox was told that the labour which had been expected from India 
could not be sent, and that local labour simply must be collected. 
Efforts were redoubled, liberal rewards were offered to head-men, 
and a small mobile column was sent down the river to Fao to whip 
up a thousand men from the more distant villages. To my delight 
I was one of the two Political Officers who were sent with this 
column. I had arrived at Basrah in November, when everything 
was in the melting-pot during the advance on Baghdad, and had 
been set down for the moment to do Revenue work, about which I 
knew nothing and for which I did not very much care. It was a 
joy to be on my pony and with troops again, even on such an un- 
military expedition as this. Our route lay parallel to the Shatt al 
Arab along the edge of the desert behind the thick fringe of date- 
gardens. We started each morning in the fresh winter dawn and 
marched for an hour or two along the line of telegraph poles which 
danced away southwards in the mirage. Not a soul was to be 
seen, and the only sign of life was the thin pungent smoke of date 
frond fires wreathing up here and there through the trees. We 
would halt opposite what seemed to be a more important village 
and send messengers across the sand into the cool labyrinth of the 
gardens to get hold of the sirkal. By the time we had finished 
lunch, an old patriarch with two or three ragged attendants would 
shuffle blinking out into the glare and squat in the shade of the 
tent-flap to drink his ceremonial coffee. When he heard what we 
wanted it was surprising how anxious he was to help, but how 
difficult he found it. The percentage of blind, deaf, dumb and 
insane among his flock was unbelievably high. Of the few able- 
bodied men none could possibly be spared, and it was only by 
threatening undefined horrors if the contingent had not started in 
each case by the time the column passed the village on its way 
back that we managed to collect our thousand men. I came back 
from Fao by steamer, to report to the Chief Political Officer, flagging 
a great troopship as it crossed the bar, and retracing in as many 
hours the stages which the column had taken eight days to march. 
Sir Percy Cox told me that while we had been away two thousand 
more men had been rounded up, that he had taken over all responsi- 
bility for keeping the numbers on the bund up to strength, and that 
he wanted me to go out to live at Magil and help the Irrigation 
Officer as far as I could. 

It was now the 24th February. Less than two months remained 
before that great smooth river, the River Euphrates, would come 
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down in flood, swollen by the overflow of his turbulent twin the 
Tigris, and there was no time to be lost. I went out to Magil the 
same evening and induced the Irrigation Officer, who was still 
faithfully paying all the men through the original contractor, to 
cancel the contract forthwith. This meant that I had to make 
myself responsible not only for organising and paying the labour but 
also for hutting, rations, water and tools. The Q. work was soon 
arranged, with the help of two keen young Indian Army Officers of 
the 76th Punjabis, McElwaine and Darrell, but organisation of the 
labour was more difficult. I found when I rode along the bund on 
a motor-cycle on the first morning that the labour was apparently 
not organised at all. The narrow strip on which the bund was to 
stand had it is true been marked out right across the flat desert to 
Shaiba, ten miles away, and skeleton profiles set up all along it to 
show its correct shape. Sixty feet away another parallel line had 
beendrawn. The section of the bund having an area of sixty square 
feet, a shallow excavation, or borrow-pit, had to be dug to a uniform 
depth of one foot between the bund and the outer line in order to 
get exactly the right amount of earth to fill up the profile. This 
ten-mile borrow-pit was divided all along its length into a series of 
small borrow-pits, each twenty-five feet long, which were inspected 
and paid for as soon as they were finished. But there was nothing 
to regulate the number of men who worked in any one borrow-pit, 
so that there was no way of ensuring that each man did a fair 
day’s work. I saw some pits with fifteen men in them and others 
with only five, but what puzzled me more was that almost from the 
first I began to pass empty borrow-pits in which no work was being 
done, but which seemed to be reserved for some reason by a caba- 
listic sign scratched upon the ground. In several of these empty 
pits free fights were going on, and it took me some time to find 
out what was happening. It turned out to be this. There were 
two small camps of reed-mat huts, one at chainage 0, where the 
bund took off from the railway embankment at Magil, and one at 
chainage 11,000, two miles out in the desert. A third was just 
being started at chainage 21,500, but many of the men were still 
not housed. No one wanted to walk further to his work than he 
was obliged to, and if he and his gang could stake out their claim 
in a block of borrow-pits not too far away, they could rest assured 
that for some days at least they would not have to go any further. 
Allah alone knew what might not happen before the block was 
dug out. With any luck it might rain again and work might stop, 
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or perhaps a relief gang would be sent from the village and a man e 
could go back to his own garden. The result was that instead of 0 
there being a continuous embankment up to a certain point, and a 
unworked ground beyond, there was a string of forlorn and solitary si 
barrows of varying lengths stretching for miles across the plain. 
The wretched Indian overseers were scurrying backwards and for- t 
wards from barrow to barrow on jaded ponies, vainly trying to e 
measure up the borrow-pits and give the unruly gangs their precious d 
payment vouchers. For the next four days I had to race out again k 
and again at forty miles an hour to head off any gang which tried 0 
to start work on a distant borrow-pit and force it to come in towards a 
chainage 0 so that the work could be consolidated. But I could y 
not very well drive out the gangs which had already started to dig, 8] 
and by the time I had succeeded in breaking down the old system 01 
the chain of isolated mounds had actually extended to chainage Ic 
41,625, no less than eight miles away. T 
These four days, from the 25th to the 28th February, were also h 
employed in organising the supply problem. I found that the camps cE 
were being supplied by lorry, camel, and Army Transport cart. This ai 
was all very well in the dry tree but what would be done in the ti 
green? As soon as the next rain came the whole supply system % 
would break down and all the men would either starve or run away. gt 
I noticed that there was a very large creek on the up-river side of I 
the bund which ran up to within four hundred yards of the camp at 
chainage 11,000, and arranged at once for supplies to be brought by I 
water to a depot camp on the creek from which all three camps 80 
could draw their rations by hand evenifitrained. Fortunately, this bi 
too was in working order by the 28th February, on which day nature Ww 
took a hand once more. Heavy rain fell again and continued for pl 
three days, stopping the work and cutting off all land communi- m 
cation with the camps, but the supplies came regularly, the huts he 
had been built, and as a retaining fee was paid to the men only sh 
eighty of our three thousand ran away. ki 
While the rain fell we were marooned as effectively by the mud ite 
as if we had been on an island. All we could do was to make plans pa 
for the future and try to work up some kind of organisation out of lit 
our very unpromising material. Pollard, who was really in charge to 
of the work, lived with me at Camp 21,500, nearly half-way to it 
Shaiba, where two out of our three thousand workmen were now Wi 
safely housed in huts of reed-matting. He and I had small tents wi 
and there was also a large marquee in which we met the headmen ve 
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every evening and drank coffee with all due ceremony. At these 
meetings reports were made of any defection in the ranks, grievances 
and complaints were discussed and settled, and inter-village rivalry 
stimulated. 

McElwaine and Darrell were in charge of the supply depot on 
the creek at chainage 11,000, and Pollard and I plodded across 
every day to help them to do the same kind of thing as we were 
doing ourselves. Their camp was nominally kept in order by a 
local Mudir of attractive and plausible habit who was just the type 
of Oriental with whom Lord Cromer describes the British official 
as honeymooning, but whose relations with the uncompromising 
McElwaine never got as far as courtship. He had a disarming 
smile, and when scolded, as he often had to be, he would look at 
one with engaging frankness and say, ‘ By Allah and by thy head I 
love thee: we have none but thee to lead us in the right way.’ 
This of course cut no ice with McElwaine, who did not understand 
him. He tried it again with me on the last day of the rain and I 
called him an old humbug. ‘ What is humbug, my brother ?’ he 
asked. Not knowing the Arabic for it I asked McElwaine’s Egyp- 
tian interpreter, who only spoke French, to tell the Haji he was a 
‘plagueur.’ Unfortunately he thought the word I used was ‘ black- 
guard ’ and translated it by some terrible Arabic expression which 
I fear rather shocked the Haji. 

On our way back across the plain to our own camp Pollard and 
I were caught in a blinding hailstorm. The plain was already 
sodden with rain and it took us over an hour and a half to trudge 
back against the wind. When at last we reached the bund and 
were on the point of crossing it, a flash of lightning showed us a 
pitiful little drenched figure on top of the embankment. It was 
my faithful Indian bearer Fazal Karim. ‘ Sdéhib ka tambu girgaya,’ 
he wailed (‘The Sahib’s tent has fallen’). ‘ Whose tent?’ we 
shouted. ‘Sdhib ka sdmdn bhig-gaya’ he replied (‘The Sahib’s 
kit is soaked’). ‘ Which Sahib’s kit ?’ we shouted again. ‘ Kitdb- 
itdb, kapra wapra, sab séman pdéni men gir-géya’ (‘ The books and 
papers and all the clothes have fallen into the water ’) shrieked the 
little man, wringing his hands. By this time we had climbed to the 
top of the bund, and another flash showed me that, as I had feared, 
it was my tent which had blown over! Mercifully, the marquee 
was still standing. I turned in there, threw off my wet things, 
wrapped myself up in dry blankets, drank a whole bottle of French 
vermouth through the neck and woke up next morning none the 
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worse. But it was a long time before my Kitdéb-itéb and Kapra- 
wapra were dry again. 

As soon as the rain showed signs of stopping we tested our new 
organisation in miniature by making the men throw up a protective 
earth wall round each camp, as the ground was still too wet for 
serious earthwork. Each village was given a length of this tiny 
bund exactly proportioned to the number of villagers at the camp, 
and small prizes were offered to those which did best. At the 
supply depot this work was fully justified, since the large creek on 
which the depot stood was tidal, the moon was at half, and the 
level of the water was rising daily. Pollard and I realised that in 
another week or so this tide would be at its height and the creek 
would overflow, so we decided on our own responsibility to keep 
back some of McElwaine’s men for the present and put them on to 
building a causeway to connect the camp with the bund. The 
remaining two thousand three hundred trooped out on the following 
day and were given the job of throwing up a light section of the 
main bund from Camp 21,500 on towards Shaiba. Pollard’s sur- 
veyors ran out a line twenty-five feet away from the site of the 
bund and I strode along this, pacing out a task for each village 
which allowed four feet of length or a hundred cubic feet of earth- 
work to every man. I took the headmen with me and left each in 
his own borrow-pit with instructions to see that it was finished in 
the.day. Thanks to our preliminary canters it only took half an 
hour to spread the gangs out over a length of nearly a mile, and as 
soon as they were safely at work Pollard and I went back to camp 
for our motor-cycles and rode on to see how the land lay. 


We found that as far as chainage 38,000, or about three miles | 


beyond our own camp, the plain was uniformly dry and earthwork 
quite easy. But at this point we came to a stretch of two miles 
where the ground was quite sodden and it looked as if no work could 
be done for days. The line of the bund here crossed the almost 
imperceptibly lower level which ages ago had formed the old bed 
of the Euphrates, and down which the Arab Caliphs had dug the 
Faid, or irrigation canal, described by Sir William Willcocks. 
The whole of this old Euphrates bed was a regular sponge which 
Pollard thought unlikely to dry for over a fortnight, and which in 
fact remained unworkable for the next twenty-four days. Dotted 
in a straight line across the quagmire were the isolated barrows of 
dry earth which represented the disconnected efforts of the earlier 
workmen, but they were quite valueless, as there was no getting 
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from one to the other. If we had only known what was going to 
happen to the old Euphrates bed, we should have encouraged rather 
than dissuaded the independent gangs who had been driven in 
with such labour only a week before. But apparently no one in 
authority had read Sir William’s report or even heard of the Faid or 
of the old Euphrates. The Irrigation Officer certainly had not, or, 
if he had, he drew no deductions from it, for as long ago as the 3rd 
February he had been offered six hundred men from Zobeir to begin 
on the bund from the Shaiba end. Instead of accepting them with 
joy, he left the letter unanswered for a fortnight, and then waited 
another week before sending an officer to get them started, not 
upon the Shaiba Bund, but upon the Zobeir end of the railway 
embankment. These six hundred were now working back from the 
Shaiba end under Terrell’s supervision, but they would be just as 
helpless when they reached the old Euphrates bed as we were. If 
the Irrigation Officer had only set them to work when they were 
first offered to him, the whole of this dangerous gap would at least 
have been bridged by a light section of earthwork before the rain 
came. But we knew nothing of this at the time. Our only concern 
was what todo now. We came to the conclusion during our ride 
back that we must at all costs push a line of some sort across the 
desert to Shaiba before the floods came down. It was true that 
with any luck the old Euphrates bed ought to dry before then, but 
we dared not take the risk. More rain might come at any time, 
and earthwork might again be made impossible. Nothing must 
stand in the way of running some kind of dry causeway across to 
the Shaiba ridge which would at least provide a foot-hold for the 
men in case it rained again. It was of course very tempting to 
keep our newly organised labour on the first seven miles of the 
bund and to complete it to full section while the Euphrates bed was 
drying. But what would be the good of a beautiful great embank- 
ment stretching out for seven miles across the desert, if two miles 
were still unbridged and the whole Euphrates flood came pouring 
through it ? 

We found the Irrigation Officer at our camp when we got back 
and had a long discussion with him. He was not very willing to 
accept suggestions, as he had already decided to disapprove of our 
small protective banks and of the supply depot causeway, both of 
which he regarded as waste of time and labour. So I left Pollard 
to do most of the talking, as I was only in charge of the labour and 
could not be supposed to know anything about the work, though 
VOL, LXIX.—No, 411, NSS. 22 
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I did what I could to help. He was convinced at last, but not 
until it was time to attend the evening meeting in the big marquee, 
and we were all tired out and rather bad-tempered. What Pollard 
suggested and what was eventually decided was that the only way 
of bridging the two-mile gap of slush was to fill sand-bags with dry 
earth at a point just short of the old Euphrates bed, and to lay 
them across it in two lines to make a kind of double causeway, as 
it were sapping across to the further side. Three hundred and 
fifty thousand sand-bags would be wanted, which meant that each 
of our two thousand five hundred men would have to make a 
hundred and forty journeys over a gradually increasing distance 
of anything up to two miles. The bags would in the first place have 
to be filled and stacked as near the starting-point as possible, so as 
not to increase the carry more than absolutely necessary. 

We calculated that with our new organisation the light section 
of the bund which we were throwing up to start with would reach 
the Euphrates bed in two days, so that we had this time in which 
to prepare for filling the sand-bags. With the help of Naidu Babu, 
Pollard’s best Indian surveyor, I marked out two great V-shaped 
lines, one behind the other, at chainage 37,500, the last point where 
the ground was really dry. Along the arms of these two V’s, 
where the sand-bags were to be filled and stacked, we made a line of 
small borrow-pits corresponding in size with the numbers of the 
village gangs. The three hundred and fifty thousand empty bags 
were then brought out by lorry and dumped at the centre of the 
forward V. By the evening of the 6th March the light section of the 
bund had been finished up to the edge of the wet ground, and on 
the next day we took all the available men from both camps and 
marched them down to the old Euphrates. The empty bags were 
distributed to the gangs at the rate of a hundred to each man, 
and carried off to the borrow-pits along the two V’s. Here they 
were filled and stacked, just under a quarter of a million being done 
in the day. The first two hundred were built up into a kind of 
conductor’s rostrum at the centre of the forward V, where I took 
my stand with a shrill whistle in my hand to supervise the work. 
We had explained at the meeting on the night before that when 
the whistle blew, everyone was to stop work and wait for orders. 
This worked all right, and I felt quite a thrill when the whole army 
of untrained ragamuffins stopped work as one man to hear what 
the Hikim had to say. This might be that all the bags should be 
stacked with their mouths pointing in the same direction, or that 
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such and such a village was slacking (the others loved this) or that 
I wanted Naidu Babu. Whatever I called out was taken up and 
repeated by them all. Naidu Babu-u-u, Naidu Babu-u-u, they 
cried, and from a remote corner of the further V the familiar 
khaki-clad figure would emerge and come running across amid 
shouts of laughter and encouragement to see what I wanted. 
The next day we started making our two-mile causeway across 
the old Euphrates bed, laying the bags flat down in the slush in 
two lines a few inches apart. As soon as each man had got to the 
end of the gradually lengthening causeway he would tip down his 
load and come back through the mud so as to leave the dry footway 
clear for the men who were following with loads. At first everyone 
enjoyed the fun, and even when the line got longer and longer it 
was wonderful how willingly they worked. Those from our own 
camp had three miles and those from McElwaine’s depot five miles 
to walk to and from the work at the beginning and end of the day, 
but again and again they did as many as three trips to the extreme 
end of the old Euphrates bed, stumbling along the uneven line of 
sand-bags for nearly two miles with two or even three filled bags 
on their shoulders, and splashing back knee-deep in the mud to get 
another load. I doubt whether any other labour in the world 
would have worked better. There were of course exceptions. On 
one occasion when I came back on my motor-cycle from Camp 
11,000, where I had been arbitrating about a tin of ghee between 
McElwaine and the Haji, I found that a rot had set in, and instead 
of going to the end of the causeway and dumping their bags where 
they were wanted, the poor fellows were tilting them off into the 
mud at the side. Drastic measures were clearly necessary. I 
snatched from Hamza, one of the headmen, a beautiful malacca 
cane which he always carried, and rushed along the causeway to 
catch someone in the act. Shrieks of laughter greeted me, and the 
ragged creatures all leaped out into the mud as far as they could go 
to escape my wrath, but I managed to catch one of them, a big 
black negro from Mohammerah, and made Hamza hold him while 
I picked up his one ragged garment and gave him a dozen of the 
best. The word ran down the line like wildfire that the Hakim 
had gone mad and that bags must be properly carried, and we had 
no more trouble. Hamza looked at me gravely, where I stood 
panting with the shreds of his malacca in my hand, and said, ‘I 
have been greatly honoured this day, my brother.’ ‘ How do you 
mean, Hamza?’ I asked. I was horrified when he pulled up his 
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muslin trouser-leg and showed me an angry weal across his thigh 
where one of my blows had found the wrong target, but he did not 
seem to mind either the weal or his broken cane, and bore me no 
ill-will. 

This heart-breaking work went on for nearly three weeks, fifty 
thousand men-days being spent in merely laying down a causeway 
which as a matter of fact was afterwards buried under ordinary 
earthwork just before the floods came down. The good spirits 
with which the men started to work evaporated as time went on, 
and though we had instituted a system of village reliefs which gave 
alternate weeks on and off duty, discontent began to show itself in 
a number of desertions. We had a small Indian infantry detach- 
ment at each camp which was supposed to act as a guard, but these 
detachments were primarily intended to keep watch over the 
rations and stores, and were far too weak to prevent the men from 
running away. I applied again and again through the Irrigation 
Officer for reinforcements, but nothing happened, and by the 17th 
March matters reached a climax. I motored in to Magil and tele- 
phoned to Sir Percy Cox, but could not get him, so in despair I rang 
up the Chief of the General Staff. Knowing that this great man was 
not likely to listen to the voice of one crying in the wilderness, I told 
him that Sir Percy had authorised me to apply to him direct for a 
hundred more soldiers on the bund. He expressed some surprise 
at the urgency of the demand, but I explained that I had repeatedly 
applied before through the proper channels without success and 
assured him that unless the detachment arrived before dawn on 
the next day I must ask to be relieved of all responsibility for 
keeping the labour on the bund. I then prowled round the camp 
till midnight, when at last, to my great relief, a very large and rather 
angry officer appeared in the moonlight, having marched his com- 
pany all the way from Basrah City. Foreseeing trouble I rode into 
Magil again next morning and rang up Sir Percy Cox. ‘Oh! is 
that you?’ he said. ‘What did you mean by telling the C.G.S. 
yesterday that I had authorised you to ring him up?’ ‘I’m sorry, 
sir,’ I said. ‘I tried to get you, but you were out.’ ‘ But it was 
not true,’ said he. ‘No, sir,’ I said, ‘ but he wouldn’t have listened 
to me otherwise.’ ‘ Well, don’t do it again,’ said the distant voice, 
and I was emboldened to ask at once for another hundred men. 
Unfortunately it was a week before the second lot arrived, and 
meanwhile another two hundred Arabs had run away. We did 
not mind this so much now, as our causeway was nearly finished, 
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the old Euphrates bed was drying rapidly, and meanwhile we could 
go on piling up the rest of the bund to full section. 

But nature had another shock in store for us. On the 22nd 
March, just as we had laid the last sand-bag, we were surprised by a 
film of flood-water coming across the desert from the south. We 
could hardly believe our eyes. Where on earth was it coming 
from? If we were to be attacked in rear as well as in front it really 
seemed hopeless to go on. Helped by the north-west wind, the 
tidal flooding of the big creek at Camp 11,000 had, as we ex- 
pected, grown with the waxing moon, and the causeway which the 
Irrigation Officer disliked so much had for some days formed our 
only connection with the supply depot. But now the wind had 
changed to the south-east and we found that our new enemy was a 
sheet of high tide-water which had been blown right across the 
desert from the Khor Abdallah through the unfinished railway 
embankment behind us. It was true that it was not more than 
one or two inches deep, and would normally dry in a very short 
time. But when it came up against our precious lines of sand-bags 
it would naturally pile itself up, and there was grave risk of the 
spongy ground which had been slowly drying for the last three 
weeks becoming a morass once more. Pollard and I leapt on to 
our motor-cycles and dashed off to the old Euphrates bed. The 
fim of water had already reached the causeway, the south-east 
wind was blowing strongly, and it was clear that the only way to 
make an outlet for the new water was to breach our own line of 
sand-bags. We tore across the causeway to the Shaiba end, and 
with the help of four belated men from the Zobeir gang who were 
not at all anxious to come with us, we succeeded in making twenty 
or thirty gaps in the causeway by pulling up the sand-bags which 
we had just laid with so much labour. Pollard was duly cursed 
for this by the Irrigation Officer, but by the following morning the 
casual water had all been blown right away except along a length © 
of about a quarter of a mile where the causeway had grown too high 
and thick to be broken. At this point the water piled up and the 
spongy ground was soaked again, giving us a great deal of trouble 
later on. 

This was not the only time that we had as it were to turn our 
rear-rank about and fight an enemy advancing from both sides at 
the same time. Early in April I was taken off the bund and given 
other work to do at Magil, though I was still generally responsible 
for the labour. Here I lived in a cruciform house of reed-matting 
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which I designed myself and called the hot-cross bun. I was at 
breakfast one morning when I was rung up by my friend Boxwell, 
the Military Governor of Basrah. ‘ The Philistines are upon thee, 
Samson,’ he said. ‘ What’s up?’ I asked. ‘ Your old friend the 
Khor Abdallah is at it again,’ he said. ‘ You’d better look out,’ 
He explained that the tide-water from the south was coming up 
to a much more alarming extent than before. Pollard and I had 
assumed that the equinoctial tides of the 19th March would raise the 
water to the highest possible point, but we had not reckoned 
with the power of the south-east wind, which blew on this 
occasion for five days on end with terrific violence. I rushed out 
from Magil on my motor-cycle to warn Pollard of the new attack, 
making a wide detour into the desert on the way to see for myself 
how serious the danger was. I found a larger and deeper film of 
water than before, and saw that unless something was done at once, 
the whole of the old Euphrates bed would be made unworkable 
just as the real floods from the north were due. Our causeway 
was by now too thick to be broken as we had broken it before, some 
of it having already been buried under a light-section embankment. 
The only thing to do was to take all the labour off the main earth- 
work and put it on to throwing up a small three-foot-high bank 
some hundred yards away from the big bund to keep the earth dry 
for working. Once again we did this on our own responsibility, 
and it shows how well our improvised organisation was working 
by now that in one day we threw up twenty thousand feet, or four 
miles, of this protective bank, from the Shaiba end of the bund back 
to chainage 30,000. Pollard wanted to finish it next day, but the 
Irrigation Officer thought it unnecessary and told him to put the 
men back to the main earthwork. The result was that our new 
camp at chainage 11,000 was flooded out, and a long strip of what 
we had wanted to keep dry was soaked and remained wet until the 
casual water was joined by seepage water from the real flood under 
the unfinished bank. This part of the bund was consequently not 
finished to full section until the end of May, long after the real flood 
had come down, and was very nearly breached two or three times 
when the Shamal in its turn piled up the flood-water from the north. 

I could not help Pollard to fight for our little bank, as I 
took a toss from my motor-cycle on the 9th April and broke 
a rib. This kept me at Magil, where all I could do was 
to struggle as hard as I could to get a line of light rail- 
way run along the top of our bund, and also to get the military 
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labour which had been working behind us all this time on the 
railway bund brought over to reinforce our gallant Arabs. In 
this I was unsuccessful, which was a pity, as, in spite of Pollard’s 
repeated appeals, nothing had been done to revet the north face of 
the bund, and only a railway could have brought out in time the 
enormous quantity of mats and corrugated iron which was required 
to protect the soft sand from erosion. On the 20th April the real 
Euphrates flood came down like a roaring lion upon the unrevetted 
toe of the bund and ate away hundreds of thousands of cubic feet 
of earthwork in less than a week. This was the last straw. I 
almost wept when I went out and saw poor Pollard struggling man- 
fully to peg in mats and brushwood along the ten-mile face of the 
rapidly crumbling bund. What made it worse was to see the little 
train which might have saved us this last blow puffing uselessly 
towards Basrah and Zobeir along the unfinished railway embank- 
ment where two or three thousand soldiers were still working away 
behind us at their own stretch of the old Euphrates bed. If the 
Shaiba Bund were once breached, the whole of their work would be 
wasted as well as ours, while if only it could be saved, the railway 
embankment could be finished at leisure. Luckily for us Sir George 
MacMunn took over as Inspector-General of Communications on the 
25th April. One look at the bund was enough for him. He imme- 
diately agreed to give us all the military labour from the railway 
bund and to have a line of light railway laid along our poor mutilated 
old friend. Revetting materials were rushed out at once and the 
bund was saved at the eleventh hour. At this stage I was taken 
away from Magil altogether, so that I do not know what further 
difficulties had to be encountered. But I went out some time in 
May and took a last look at the scene of our adventures from the 
engine of a train which crawled delicately along to chainage 11,000. 
By that time the face of the bund was revetted not merely with 
mats but with sheets of corrugated iron. The flood-water was 
being dashed against this by the fierce Shamal, and thrown up in 
great breakers like the Atlantic Ocean. On my right, as far as the 
eye could reach, was a great expanse of hungry water, broken only 
by the half-submerged date-palms which marked the site of Mc- 
Elwaine’s first camp. Before me stretched the unbroken line of the 
barrier we had succeeded in putting up against such heavy odds, 
and safe behind it the level plain was dotted with tents and en- 
campments, and covered with men and vehicles of every kind, 
moving serenely and unconsciously about their lawful occasions. 
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THE PORTRAIT. 
BY KATHLEEN MUNTZER. 


SHE gave a little sigh of satisfaction and stepped back a few paces 
to survey her handiwork from another angle. 

It was good: the artist in her told her that. So good that the 
longer she looked at it, the more difficult it was to believe that she, 
and she only, had brought this beautiful thing into existence. 
Never before in her life had she felt this supreme satisfaction in 
her work. In spite of the praise of critics and friends, there had 
always seemed to her something lacking in her former pictures ; 
some elusive quality which had evaded her; some vital element 
which had existed in the eye of her mind during the conception 
of the picture, ‘but had been woefully absent on its completion. 

She looked at her right hand almost in awe. How wonderful, 
how amazing the thought, that with a few actions of that hand 
she had captured and imprisoned for all time the very soul of 
. one who walked this earth no longer. 

That was the secret, she felt, of the perfection of the work. 
It was not just the outward semblance of a man—like the photo- 
graph propped up beside it—one nose, two eyes, one mouth—it 
was the man himself. 

She sat down at the writing-table, and with her elbows on it 
and her chin resting in her hands, gazed with infinite longing at 
the portrait facing her. Yes, it was Ian himself. How well-nigh 
impossible it had seemed to her a year ago, when she had first 
attempted the portrait, to effect a likeness which gave her the least 
pleasure. Four canvases had been destroyed; many hours had 
been spent motionless in front of her easel, waiting—waiting for 
the inspiration which tarried so long. 

How glad she was that she had not given way to despair. How 
well worth the pain and the waiting now that she had this priceless 
possession. He seemed to be smiling at her, as though he under- 
stood all her conquered difficulties. Surely in a moment he would 
speak to her. Hark! What was he saying! 

‘ Sheila—Sheila—why are you indoors a day like this? Come 
out, come out. Don’t you hear everything calling you? The 
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house will get on all right without you. Quickly—quickly : I can’t 
wait a minute. No, of course I won’t go without you: you know 
that perfectly well. Hurry—hurry: or the sun will go in, clouds 
will come up and everything will be spoilt.” How impossible to 
resist such an appeal. The call of the woods, the call of a beloved 
voice: two seconds to fling on a hat, and then out and away— 
away into the light and sunshine. 

Looking back it seemed to her that the whole world had changed 
since those far-off days. Surely the summers had been shorter 
then, the woods greener, the birds more full of song. She could 
not remember the time when he had not wanted her companionship. 
How the days had flown: even the terms when he had been at 
Cambridge had passed quickly, every hour filled with her 
painting and the care of her father, and at the back of everything 
the anticipation of Ian’s return. 

And then her father’s death: the break-up of the old home : 
her student days in London: the beginnings of her success. How 
fortunate she had been to be near him in his medical student days. 
What endless discussions there had been over his cases and her 
pictures. 

No one could take those da, from her. She, and she only, 
had been his friend and confidante for nearly the whole of his life. 
Having been so blessed, surely her spirit must have been a mean 
and ungenerous one to have grudged a few months out of a lifetime 
to another woman. Strange that she had never contemplated the 
existence in his life of any woman beside herself! As her love for 
him had been so absorbing, so all-sufficient—so had she deemed his 
love for her. Of course it had been her mistake all along. It 
must have been merely a perfect friendship on his part ; and yet— 
those letters written to her during the War. Was it strange that, 
receiving such letters, she should have taken them for the letters 
of a lover? How she had waited and watched for the postman in 
those days. She could almost feel again the thrill of delight on 
seeing the familiar handwriting: the eager expectation with which 
she had torn the letters from their envelopes: the joy as she read 
them, in the realisation that she meant to him all that she wished 
to be. 

Never once had she been disappointed in them until after he 
was wounded. Then after reading one of them written from the 

hospital in France, she was conscious of a difference: something 
lacking that she had never missed before; and as she read the 
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postscript containing words of praise for his nurse, a chill feeling 
of foreboding assailed her. His wounds—being severe—kept him 
in hospital for some time. With each succeeding letter, more full 
than the last of the wonder and beauty of this V.A.D., the aching 
sense of loss deepened. How clearly she had visualised it all, 
His dependence upon this girl who had nursed him: the way his 
eyes would follow her about as she walked from bed to bed: his 
apologies for the trouble he was giving her. How it had hurt 
when she had forced herself to write to him as an ordinary friend 
for fear that he should feel any self-reproach on her account. He 
mustn’t suffer because of her, as he would if he knew she was hurt. 
How glowing were the descriptions of this girl who had gained his 
love: her beauty, her sympathy, her self-sacrifice in giving up her 
comfortable home and soft living, for the hardships of a war hospital. 
What a reward to have gained, though, by this renunciation. 
To have met him, to have been loved by him—to have become 
his wife. 

How like a nightmare were those days to look back upon. 
The short leave: the hurried wedding: his return to the Front: 
the tragic news of his death only a few weeks afterwards. Poor 
young wife. How terrible to have her life shattered so early. 
How hollow and meaningless the world must be to her now. They 
seldom met, their respective lives being of necessity far apart. 
Being a worker, she had neither time nor inclination for Society 
functions: all her energies had been conserved for one absorbing 
task, and now she had reaped her reward. How grateful she was 
that she had been able to achieve this—her heart’s desire. 

Happiness swept over her in waves of feeling. She had not 
known happiness like this since those days before the War. He 
was hers now, as he had been then. How jealously she would 
guard her treasure. No one should know that she had it: no eye 
but hers should look upon it. 

How well she had kept her secret, removing the picture always 
to some hidden place when her work on it was finished. She had 
not even allowed it out of her care to be framed—it was unbearable 
to think of the portrait being touched by careless and indifferent 
hands—but had ordered the frame to the required size, and had 
placed the portrait in it herself. Yes; that plain dull gold was the 
right setting : nothing ornate or glittering. ... As the clock on 
the mantelpiece struck seven, she realised that it was time to dress, 
as she was going to dine with some old friends, 
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She walked upstairs carrying the picture with her, revolving in 
her mind all the possible positions for it in her bedroom. As she 
entered the room her eye rested on a vacant space over the chimney- 
piece opposite her bed. That was the very spot: she would see it 
the first thing on waking in the morning, and the last thing before 
sleeping at night. 

She attached the hook to the picture-rail, and in a second or 
two—there was Ian looking down at her. 

She took off her working clothes, and put on a simple black 
evening gown. Throwing a cloak around her, she stood for a few 
moments looking at the portrait. ‘Iam not leaving you for long,’ 
she whispered. ‘I shall be thinking of you all the time and 
knowing that you are waiting for me to come back.—Good-bye, 
beloved, for a little while.’ ... All the evening, during dinner 
and afterwards, she was conscious of some undercurrent of feeling : 
an expectation of some happiness awaiting her on her return. 

Never a prolific talker, to-night words seemed to flow from her 
without any conscious effort. Her habitual shyness in the presence 
of strangers seemed to have dropped from her, so that those who 
knew her well, gazed at her in astonishment. 

‘What has happened to Sheila?’ asked her host of his wife 
after the departure of their guests. ‘I have never known her so 
vivacious. She looked so happy too. Do you think she has got 
over that affair? Perhaps she is in love again.’ 

His wife shook her head: ‘I should be very much surprised 
if that were so. Sheila is one of those rare beings who can only 
love once. She was never a many-sided person. From a girl she 
was always absorbed in one, or at the most two things or people : 
Ian and her father. And then after her father’s death Ian and 
her work filled her whole life. She never really wanted anything 
- or anybody else. There was no room.’ 

‘A pity to put all your eggs into one basket,’ said her husband. 
“If the basket breaks, where are you ?’ 

‘ Ah, where, indeed ?’ said his wife. ‘ Unfortunately one cannot 
alter one’s whole nature. She was born like that and will remain 
like it till the end.’ 

All unconscious of the criticism of her friends, Sheila returned 
to her flat shortly before midnight, and letting herself in with her 
latch-key, walked quickly upstairs to her bedroom. How different 
it looked, she thought, as she switched on the light, now that the 
portrait was there. She could almost persuade herself that she 
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caught a glint of welcome in the blue eyes as she walked across 
the room. 

How good it was to have this to come back to; to be able to 
feel, when she was away, that he was waiting for her return. No 
room for loneliness now. 

She sang to herself as she prepared for bed. What a happy 
evening she had spent. She had got out of the way of going out 
and meeting her friends lately, being so engrossed in the painting 
of the portrait ; but now that it was finished, she would resume 
her ordinary life again—she would gather up all the loosened threads, 
She would live for others, now that she had attained the perfection 
of happiness for herself. 

She slept dreamlessly, and awoke to find the grey light of dawn 
creeping into her room. She could just discern the dim outline 
of the picture frame. The features of the portrait were at first 
indistinguishable, but gradually the light strengthened, and at last 
the face stood out—vital and arresting. How lovely to know that 
for the rest of her life this would happen: to awaken morning after 
morning, and find him always there. 


The days passed quickly and her happiness was complete. 
Then gradually a change occurred. She began to have dreams at 
night, which stirred the surface of her content, and caused a strange 
uneasiness in her mind. 

Ian was no longer happy, and it was her fault. She was sure 
of it. He looked at her with such pain and reproach in his eyes. 
What had she done? Why would he not speak and tell her the 
cause of his suffering ? 

Night after night the same dream occurred. He seemed to be 
standing on some cold inaccessible height : he was in danger there, 
and she was the only one who could help him. She strained and 
agonised to reach him, but always in vain. The sides of the 
mountain were so steep—the stones so sharp. Sometimes she 
almost reached the summit only to fall back again with bleeding 
hands and feet. 

In the daytime all her joy in the portrait had departed. Every 
time she looked at it it seemed to her that the eyes were full of 
reproach, even of accusation. Never before had she seen such an 
expression on his face. It was unbearable. If only she knew what 
troubled his peace. 

At last one night her painful ascent of the mountain of her 
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dreams was crowned with success, and she found herself face to 
face with him. They looked deep into one another’s eyes, and 
the expression in his seared her very heart. 

‘What is it ?—Oh, what is it?’ she cried. ‘ Why do you look 
at me like that ? What have I done to make you look so sad ? 
Surely it cannot be my fault that you are grieving so.’ 

‘You once said that you could have no happiness unless I was 
happy too,’ was the reply. ‘I am sad because one that I love has 
been deprived of a possession which should have been hers. How 
can you keep a happiness to yourself which really belongs to 
another ? How can I look on unmoved while she lives in a darkened 
world: darkened only, because you are standing in her light ?’ 

When she awoke the words still lingered in her ears—a darkened 
world—a darkened world. Oh, surely, surely a sacrifice, such as 
he seemed to demand, could not be required of her. She kad 
given him up once: it was inhuman to expect such a thing a second 
time. And yet, an accusing voice within told her she had had no 
choice in the matter. She had been obliged to give him up whether 
she would, or no. He would have left her in any case. It had 
been no sacrificial offering on her part ; no supreme test of her love. 
Perhaps this test had been awaiting her until now: the test that 
would prove whether her love was great enough to resign, for the 
sake of that love, something which she prized more than life itself. 

The power to give or retain now rested with her, and as the 
days and nights passed by, it seemed in her half-waking moments 
that unseen hovering spirits waited breathless for her decision. 
For days she wavered and hesitated: sometimes it seemed im- 
possible to bring herself even to think of parting with the portrait : 
at others she told herself that all peace and joy would leave her 
for ever, if it remained in her possession. The battle lasted for 
many days—now one side gaining the upper hand—now the other. 

At last, worn out and weary of the struggle, she laid down her 
arms, realising that from the first it had been a foregone conclusion : 
the contest had been so unequal.... The picture must go. 

The decision finally made, there must be no delay. There 
must be no half-measures: no grudging in her giving. She must 
take it herself: with her own hands she must deliver it into the 
keeping of her from whom she had unlawfully kept it. She took 
it down from its place on the wall refusing to allow her-eyes to dwell 
on the beloved features. Putting on her hat and coat, she descended 
the stairs. Entering the sitting-room, she placed the portrait on 
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the table. Before covering the face she would allow herself to look 
at it once more, even as one looks for the last time at the features 
of the dead. 

She looked at it long and earnestly. The eyes returned her 
gaze, this time with all the old happy trust and confidence. No 
reproach now in their depth : no sadness to tear at her heart-strings, 
He was happy once more and the other one who loved him would 
soon be happy too. She must be quick: happiness must not be 
kept from her any longer. With trembling fingers she wrapped 
the portrait in its covering, and taking it under her arm, she left 
the house. A passing car stopped at her bidding and she got into 
it with her burden. 

She sat motionless, gazing out of the window. What a long 
way it was! It seemed to her that she had been sitting there with 
the picture on her knees for ever and ever, and that she would 
continue to do so for all time. How dark the streets were, and 
how the rain splashed on the pavement. 

At last they came to a standstill; she got out, nearly falling, 
with the picture in her arms. 

The maid who opened the door looked at her in surprise. She 
did not think Mrs. Trevellion could see her, as she was in her room 
dressing for dinner. ... Very well, she would go and see, as it 
was a matter of such urgency. 

In a few seconds she was down again, and preceding this late 
visitor upstairs, opened the door of her mistress’s bedroom and 
ushered her in. 

The girl who was seated at the dressing-table got up, and in 
evident surprise advanced to meet her visitor. 

‘I am sorry to come so late—I couldn’t wait—I had to come at 
once.’ The words came haltingly. ‘ I have brought you a present,’ 
and feeling a reluctance to put the picture into her hands, she 
placed it on an adjoining table. 

There was a short pause before the girl said: ‘A present? How 
sweet of you.’ She paused again, and then continued with a little 
embarrassed laugh. ‘ Yours is the very first present I have had. 
But how clever of you: however did you know? The engagement 
is only just announced, and the wedding day is not fixed yet. 
Rumours get about in an amazing fashion, don’t they? Yousee, 
he was in love with me before I went out to nurse in France, but 
did not say anything as he did not think he had a chance. We 
have really been engaged for quite a long time, but kept it a secret. 
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You know how people talk and how catty they are. They seem 
to think that a widow, however young, should wait at least a year 
after her husband’s death, before even looking at another man. It 
has been the greatest fun throwing dust in their eyes. It really 
is dear of you to think of giving me a present—I am sure it is one 
of your paintings: I must look at it at once.’ 

‘Oh, no—no! Not now, not now—wait till I have gone. I 
have just remembered something: I must go at once.’ 

She rushed out of the room. Oh, pray God she met no one on 
the stairs. Blindly she groped at the front door. Would it never 
opn?... 


At last she found herself outside. She stumbled down the steps 
into the street. The light from a passing car threw her figure into 
sharp relief, before she disappeared into the darkness. 











STAREEK. 
BY FRANK DEBENHAM. 


Tuis story is written for the purpose of commemorating a few of 
the deeds of a dog, who, like so many other dogs, just did his best 
and died, but who in wisdom, endurance and even lovableness rose 
above his peers in the dog teams which accompanied Captain Scott 
on his last fatal journey to the South Pole. 

These dog teams came from Siberia, where they are used for 
carrying the mail in winter, sturdy shaggy-haired fellows of a stockier 
build than the Canadian ‘ huskies.’ In fact we had two ‘ huskies’ 
with us, who forthwith were named ‘ Peary ’ and ‘ Cook,’ and though 
they were fleeter and longer of limb, they stood no chance with the 
Siberians in a tussle, and indeed led a rather miserable life avoiding 
trouble. 

Out of the ruck of dogs in the forty-five that we had with us 
a few were noticed almost at once. There was Osman the strong 
and bold who was washed overboard on the way down but came 
inboard again on the return wash of the wave, and who once 
held up the whole of the team behind him which had fallen into a 
crevasse until he was relieved by the men. 

There was Volk, sturdy, dour and silent, said by Dimitri, the 
Russian dog-boy, to be the ‘ strongest as all the dogs.’ 

There was the beautiful but savage Crisarovitza, the small 
alert Lappi with the floppy ears, mate of Osman, the lazily affec- 
tionate Trésor, the intelligent Noogis, the perfectly mad Ohol. 

And there was Stareek. 

Stareek was a little older than most of them and had been a 
trapper’s dog on the Amur before he took to the post sledge and 
then to exploring. There was reason therefore why he should have 
an air of vast experience and of calm judgment, but his name 
means ‘ Old Man,’ and I firmly believe that even when a puppy 
he had that look of age and wisdom and that his master at once 
named him Stareek therefrom. 

His first driver in the South was Dr. Wilson, who both as 
artist and man could better appraise a dog than the rest of us, and 
after a few days Wilson wrote of him as follows: 


‘Stareek is quite a ridiculous “old man,” and quite the nicest, 
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quietest, cleverest old dog I have ever come across. He looks in 
fact as though he knew all the wickedness of all the world and all 
its cares, and as if he were bored to death by them.’ 

Stareek was a leader, which in the Siberian method of driving 
means a good deal, for the driver runs by the side of the sledge 
or momentarily sits on it and directs by word of mouth alone. 
Thus at the word ‘ Ki’ the leader must swing to the right, at 
‘Chui’ to the left, and the other words for ‘Stop,’ ‘ Lie down,’ 
etc., which defy my spelling, must be acted on instantly if the leader 
is to keep his place. The leader is not the ‘ king dog’ of Canadian 
parlance, he has not won his place by force and fang—he may 
even be slim and delicate,—yet once in harness he has a kind of 
authority over the other dogs. 

Stareek in fact was the best of the leaders to begin with, until 
his age began to tell, for he was almost alone amongst the dogs 
in not running ‘amok’ when he sighted a seal, and in not getting 
panicky over thin ice or crevassed country. 

A very good instance of this canine aplomb is the way in which 
Stareek took his first meeting with the ‘ Barrier Hush.’ It’s not 
a person or even a thing, it’s merely a sound, but a very weird one, 
weird enough to cause a decided flutter of the heart in a human 
until he is used to it. 

The surface of the Barrier, that vast sheet of floating ice which 
is the highway to the Pole, is made up of wind-driven snow packed 
so hard in places that the feet make no impression on it. Now 
under certain circumstances this hard crust may extend over an 
acre or so of softer snow, and when the weight of the sledging party 
is too much it just drops, perhaps only half an inch, perhaps 3 inches. 
The drop is only mildly disconcerting, but the air being pressed out 
from below comes out in a long ‘ Hush ’ beginning sharply and dying 
away in the distance in a most eerie fashion. 

When this happened first to the dog-teams they were all 
terrified, all except Stareek. Whether it reminded him of some 
sound of his hunting days or whether it was sheer annoyance we 
do not know, but certainly he alone pricked up his ears instead of 
cowering and sniffed and scrabbled at the snow in the endeavour 
to deal with this mysterious sound. 

So Stareek led his team throughout the depét-laying journeys 
of the first autumn and won praise from his driver. 

Always quieter than the other dogs, he was not remarked in 
any particular way during the winter, for he did not, like Noogis, 
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go seal-hunting on the ice and get drifted off to the open sea to 
death by starvation, nor like Makaka did he stumble under a 
sledge and sustain internal injuries, nor did he break his teeth 
levering injudiciously at seal carcasses frozen like a board. 

In a word, he began the great journey to the Pole next spring 
fit enough, but with Anno Domini ready to tell on him. And tell 
it did in the stern slogging over the variable surface of the Barrier, 
now glass hard, now soft and clogging. 

The dog has a wonderful mind of its kind, but it lives upon 
incident, and monotony is as death to it. Yet monotony is the 
one consistent feature of the Barrier, where for 200 miles one is out 
of sight of land, where on a bright day there is nothing to see but 
the shadows of snow furrows or the painful glint of light reflected 
from ice crystals in the air or on the surface, while on a clouded 
day there is nothing but a blank whiteness, from underfoot to over- 
head, not even a horizon with which to steady oneself. 

To the man this is infinitely wearisome, to the dog it is almost 
insupportable. 

Imagine the daily routine of sledging as it appears to the dog. 
After a night sleeping on the snow still in his harness there is the 
men’s tent to watch, their preparations for the start, the yelping of 
his companions, the general eagerness to be off and there’s the 
glorious gallop for the first half-mile when the sledge seems to 
weigh nothing and the driver has to mount it or be left behind. 

But after that first zest of movement things begin to pall. 
The place where the harness rubs begins to ache, the jerking of the 
sledge is annoying, the stumbles of his yoke-mate yank him viciously 
to the side, the caked snow on his belly-band gets harder every 
minute. He could endure all these things if only there were some- 
thing to see or smell, but there is nothing either in air or on snow 
which can raise a single spark of interest for him. 

When the going was really heavy the driver could walk ahead 
of the team and raise the dogs’ spirits by giving them something to 
look at, but usually the only features in a day’s march were the cairns 
every five miles raised by the pony party or the occasional dark 
shadows of the white snow, which, miraged up, would look like a 
penguin or a sealand cause ears to cock and footsteps to quicken. 

Captain Scott always said that the Barrier is no place for a 
Christian, and we may add that it is little better for a dog. 

The dog-teams had done 300 miles of this and had another 100 
to do before their turn came to go back, when two of the older 
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dogs showed signs of the strain and were failing fast. These were 
Stareek and Tsigane. 

On a more desperate journey their fate would have been the 
ice-axe and the other dogs would have had fresh meat, but this 
journey was not yet desperate, and as two men were to return from 
this point pulling their own sledge, Scott said that they could take 
the two dogs with them on the bare chance of saving them, though 
no dog food could be spared and the men would have to share their 
own rations with the dogs. 

So the men, glad of the companionship and full of sympathy 
for the dogs, took them and started back. Tsigane at once 
approved of this turn in his affairs but Stareek did not, and after 
sundry chasings to bring him back from following the Poleward party 
he had to be tied to the sledge and hauled along by main force. 

That night Stareek gnawed through his lashing and started 
back to join his team, and in the morning the men, sorry enough 
to lose him, could do no more than give him up to his fate. 

So they sledged northwards, a weary journey for two men alone, 
and lavished care and biscuit fragments on Tsigane, who even had 
a soft bed made up for him on the sledge each night. Eighteen 
days after Stareek’s desertion they pitched camp one night about 
200 miles from where they had left the Pole party. They had a 
disturbed night because Tsigane kept barking and moving about 
quite contrary to his habit. In the morning when they looked 
out of the tent there was the reason for Tsigane’s unrest, for on the 
sledge in Tsigane’s own bed was the missing Stareek. 

But hardly recognizable and so weak and thin that he was quite 
unable to walk and for some days was hauled on the sledge till 
biscuit fragments made him strong enough to at least carry himself. 

Now let us consider what that dog had done. 

Though a weak dog, unable to pull his weight in the team, he 
had probably tracked his old team for at least 20 miles until some 
instinct or dog-reasoning had told him that he would never catch 
them, so he turned north again and tracked the two men. 

For 200 miles and for 18 days without a shred of food he tracked 
them, and when almost at his last gasp he caught them up, and still 
had just enough authority left to turn Tsigane out of his comfort- 
able bed. 

That is, I submit, a feat which should be preserved in the annals 
of travel and that is why I consider Stareek’s name and deeds 
should be placed on record. 
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And my right to tell this story lies in the fact that I was his 
last master and driver and am very proud indeed of having had 
that honour. 

For in the last of the three summers of that Expedition I was 
very busy making short journeys from headquarters to carry out 
geological surveys, so to speed my work I was given the seven dogs 
who were crocked or otherwise incapable of doing continuous 
sledging, and while I fashioned some sort of a team out of them 
they did their best to make a dog-driver out of me. 

To my delight old Stareek was given to me as leader, which 
simplified matters enormously for me, so that after a few incidents, 
including my ignominious capsize and having to walk home 10 miles, 
I had a team which despite the jeers of my fellows carried me quickly 
over many a weary mile. 

The team was nicknamed the ‘ Baltic Fleet’ after the collection 
of derelict ships the Russians sent out to the East only to be des- 
troyed by Admiral Togo, and even their driver had to admit they 
were ill-assorted. There was Massa Johnson, for instance, who 
was so fat and lazy that he was always sitting down and never 
knew what a taut trace was. There was Sohoy, who was mentally 
deficient and was as likely to pull backwards as forwards. Then 
there were two hale dogs, who were too small for the big teams 
and who did nearly all the work and quite all the mischief. ‘ Gara- 
chi’ or Ginger was their name, their colour and their nature, and 
they were the bane of my driving experience. 

It was a shame to condemn Stareek to lead such a set of incom- 
petents as they were and I fear he thought so too, for though he 
did his duty he never showed the zest for work that he did in his 
earlier years. 

How could he, when half the team had too little intelligence to 
follow his lead and the other half were sheer bolsheviks and wouldn’t? 
As a last straw he had a master who wouldn’t lay the whip on and 
who didn’t know the first thing about dog-driving, and it was really 
too much to expect him to teach team and driver as well. 

The best instance I can give of Stareek’s steadiness and the hope- 
lessness of his task is to relate one hectic day’s doings on the sea ice. 

We started off bright and early for a long day’s trip involving 
about 30 miles, on a beautiful spring morning, with a temperature 
about minus 20 but very little wind. We were slipping along 
nicely to the south about 5 miles from home when I noticed the 
smaller Garachi sniffing the air. 
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That meant a seal or some other trouble ahead, so I gave the 
order ‘Chui’ and Stareek obediently wheeled to the left and we 
settled down to a course which I hoped would avoid whatever it 
was Garachi was excited about. Soon he was at it again and told 
his twin brother plainly that there was fun ahead on the star- 
board bow and he’d better help him to veer the sledge towards it, 
which he accordingly did. 

Soon I saw on the horizon the cause of all this rebellion. 

It appeared like a row of twenty glistening soldiers in white 
uniforms marching towards us in single-line abreast, but it really 
was that number of Emperor penguins. Now these penguins are 
beautifully stately and imperial, but insatiably curious and incre- 
dibly stupid, as I learnt before that day’s work was done. 

We must obviously get away from that line of temptation, for the 
Garachis were rapidly infecting the rest of the team with their blood 
lustand they pulled Stareek round when he obeyed my frantic ‘Chui’s.’ 

So I anchored the sledge by sticking the spiked brake-pole 
down into the snow, went forward to whip the Garachis and lead 
Stareek and the whole team round in the direction opposite to the 
penguins. Then off we started again at a gallop but within 100 
yards those little ginger dogs, assisted by the rest of the team, had 
pulled round Stareek from his steady course and we were heading 
towards the penguins once more. 

Now a good dog driver would have ‘ lambasted ’ that team until 
their sore bones made them forget penguins and remember the 
whole duty of a sledge dog, which is to follow his leader. What 
the bad driver did was to try the same manceuvre again, and 
again, and yet again, with whippings in between, which the Garachis 
yelped at but forgot in a moment. 

And the manceuvring would have succeeded too if it had not 
been for two pieces of ill-luck. The first was that the penguins 
were just as curious as the dogs, and when we did one of our half- 
mile sweeps round the arc of a circle the wretched birds would 
wheel and follow us, always presenting that line of shiny lemon- 
yellow breasts, glinting like cuirasses in the sun. The other piece 
of bad luck was that we now found ourselves under the lee of a 


long island where the ice was swept bare of snow and it was impos- 


sible to anchor the sledge. 

For the best part of two hours the game went on with the pen- 
guins getting nearer all the time. Still Stareek did his best to 
fulfil my orders, pulling the team round whenever there was a lull 
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in their frantic leaps towards their prey. At last I took a fatal 
decision. Isaw that I could do nothing with them on the slippery 
ice and thought that if I let them get one penguin they would be 
satisfied and the rest of the flock would make off. 

By this time they were a hundred yards away and in order to 
add to their fright I allowed the team to rush straight at them. 
There was a horrid scene, but I managed to limit the murder to 








































one bird. Now an emperor weighs up to 90 lb. and takes a lot of J 
killing, and the tangle of dogs and harness and penguin was truly & 
dreadful by the time the massacre was over, Stareek taking no part 
in it but being hauled hither and thither by the pounces of the rest t 
of the team. si 
When the deed was done I saw to my disgust that the rest of 
the birds were halted about 50 yards away, still regal, still uncon- hi 
vinced of danger; nor was the team satisfied. fi 
Then began another game, trying to frighten the birds thoroughly : 


by letting the team rush at them and braking hard to stop them short 
of actual contact, but that too was a failure, for the birds would 


only lose their dignity for a few yards and then stand and stare ti 
again ; moreover, it infuriated the team beyond measure. k 
The story is too dreadful to continue and it must suffice to say c 


that it was four in the afternoon before I managed to get the team 
headed for home, and the only result of the day’s trip was three 
dead penguins, a very angry driver and a team of dogs which 
obviously voted the day a great success and well worth the whip- 








cuts which each bore. Wj 

But from beginning to end Stareek took no part in the rebellion, 
and though obedient to the letter looked bored with it all. 

The poor ‘ old man’ had little longer to live and I am glad to to 
say that he came to look upon me as a good friend, however hope- 
less a driver, and he unbent to me as much as he ever did to anyone, ar 
so that I looked forward to giving him a peaceful year or two of 
life in civilisation. But it was not to be, for three weeks before 

a 


the ship arrived to take us home he died suddenly from some obscure 
complaint, and he lies now and for ever under the frozen gravels pa 
of Cape Evans, beneath the shadow of Mount Erebus, the most 
southerly volcano in the world. 

But I think that if you read his story you will agree that here 
indeed was a dog of dogs, true to his trust, enduring beyond belief yo 
and worthy of a small niche in the temple of fame. 
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WHEN WE WERE GIRLS TOGETHER. 
BY MARGARET BURNE. 


‘THERE’s two ladies just turned the street-corner. Comin’ to see 
you again, I expect, countin’ up ’ow many sleep in one room and 
all that.’ 

‘I’m ready for ’em,’ said Mrs. Thomas, pursing her lips. ‘I’m 
the worst Slum-dwelling round ’ere, and I deserve a bit of sob- 
stuff, don’t I?’ 

‘Comin’ more often lately,’ said her sister, sweeping the dirty 
litter on the floor under the bed with her foot. ‘There’s bin a 
fuss in all the papers about clearin’ the Slums—like I’m clearin’ 
this mess with me foot, I suppose. Then you ’ave another filthy 
Slum under the bed—in a noo place, I mean.’ 

‘Glad I’ve bin round and ’ad one,’ said Mrs. Thomas reflec- 
tively. ‘Looses me tongue. These ladies with their notebooks’ll 
know a lot before I’ve finished. Comic? I should say it was 
comic!’ Mrs. Thomas pursed her lips again. 

‘T’d like to ’ear what you do say, Rosie.’ 

‘Yes, wouldn’t you?’ said Mrs. Thomas, staring hard at her 
sister. ‘ You get out an’ put your place neat, in case I send them 
round to you next. You've got lots of things to ‘ide. I’m bringin’ 
up a ’andsome family, an’ ’ow is it you don’t ? ’ 

‘All right—all right.’ 

It was too easy, getting rid of Liz. No spirit, not even enough 
to have a kid. Nasty cunning little thing it would be if she did. 

Mrs. Thomas leant against the table, her hands under her apron, 
and waited. 

‘May we come up, Mrs Thomas? It’s me—Miss Drew.’ 

Mrs. Thomas grunted her reply, and listened to what was now 
a familiar conversation between the lady below and her com- 
panion. 

‘It’s this way . . . can you manage ?’ 

‘Yes, thanks.’ 

‘I’m afraid the stairs . . . the holes, you know. Do hold up 

your dress. They’re everywhere . . . in the walls.’ 
‘Don’t worry. I’m all right.’ 
Mrs. Thomas frowned. This one wasn’t new to the game. 
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The new ones always stumbled when they heard about the vermin 
in the walls. 

‘I’m afraid . . . it’s awful. The father’s tuberculous.’ 

*T see.’ 

Well, if she wasn’t going to listen to the bit about Jim in the 
sanatorium, she’d better go home again where she came from. 
The sauce, coming asking questions, and then giving no sympathy. 

‘Oh... good afternoon, Mrs. Thomas. I thought you 
wouldn’t mind if I. . . this is Dr. Smith, a new member of our 
Committee.’ 


She was a difficult one, not too sorry for you to notice if you 


was lying. 

‘Tell me,’ said Dr. Smith. ‘How many children have you ? 

‘Four,’ said Mrs. Thomas glibly. ‘ We all ’ave to sleep together 
in the bed. I'll tell you all abaht it. Tl tell you——’ 

It was easy, same as usual. This one that smelt like soap 
might get the truth out of you, but she was a good listener. She 
went on listening till at last Mrs. Thomas had nothing more to say. 

‘I’m going to ask a queer question,’ said Dr. Smith, and her 
smile was friendly. ‘ Before you married, was your name Finch— 
Rose Finch ?’ 

‘It was,’ said Mrs. Thomas. Funny, and frightening too, to 
hear her own name said in a lady’s voice after fourteen years. 

‘How extraordinary! I know someone, a patient of mine, 
who remembers you. She sang at a Girls’ Club down here when 
she first grew up. You and she were the same age, and she 
admired you. A Miss Hignett, but she’s married now. She 
knew I was coming to-day, and I said I’d ask.’ 

‘Don’t know oo you mean,’ shied Mrs. Thomas. She stood 
staring at her visitors, her watery eyes invulnerable, remembering 
that girl, Rose Finch, and then that other girl, Miss Hignett. There 
had been no one else at the Club like Miss Hignett, unless it was 
Rose, her favourite. She’d got to get rid of these meddling women, 
so she could sit down a bit, and remember. She moistened her 
lips, and began again. ‘As I was tellin’ you, my sister, at No. 
51, she’s nearly as bad. All rotting away with damp. You can’t 
keep a place like this decent.’ 

‘No,’ said Dr. Smith. ‘I see you can’t.’ She turned her 
head, to hide her nausea. ‘ Where are we going to next ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Miss Drew hurriedly. ‘It’s Mrs. Burt’s, but I 
think for to-day, you’ve seen and heard enough.’ 
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‘Perhaps I have,’ said Dr. Smith, passing her hand across her 
white face. ‘No message for Miss Hignett . . . Rose?’ 

‘Dunno oo you mean,’ said Mrs. Thomas, scowling ominously. 
Thought she’d catch her out, did she? Not likely! ‘Dunno 
what you think you’re doin’, in an’ out my ’ome, prying where 
youre not wanted. Never ’eard of mindin’ your own business, 
neither of you ?’ 

‘Oh ... do come along,’ said Miss Drew, pulling her com- 
panion’s sleeve beseechingly. ‘The poor thing’s not quite herself. 
Mind the stairs. The holes, you know. I’m dreadfully sorry.’ 

Outside in the street, Dr. Smith breathed deep, and looked up 
at the clean blue sky in despair. She was tired, tired out by 
such a protracted spectacle of waste and failure. Her sympathy 
was sucked quite dry. It was impossible to be rational, with 
those nagging voices still dinning in her ears. These women’s 
troubles were small and useless, like the drip, drip of water. They 
positively enjoyed the drips. Nothing on earth would move them 
to articulate action on their own account. They slipped the 
brunt of the burden and all the responsibility on to anyone who 
would listen to them. 

‘They’re all the same,’ stuttered Dr. Smith, hating herself for 
indulging in an hysterical outburst, yet powerless to stem it in 
her present condition. ‘It’s the Slum-mind. You won’t clear 
that away with the rotten houses and rats and things. That last 
woman, Rose Finch. She’s the type that makes Slums, always 
will make them.’ 

‘But . . . you and I don’t believe in types.’ 

‘I know we don’t,’ said Dr. Smith, exasperated. ‘But I’ve 
got to blame somebody or I’ll weep, and that creature leaning out 
of her window will see me do it. It isn’t her that matters. It’s 
her wretched children. All the waste. All the bottles of Cod 
Liver Oil, and the Clinics, and the drawing-room meetings. Thrown 
straight down the drain.’ 

‘Don’t talk about drains,’ said Miss Drew feelingly. ‘I must 
write to someone about that place that’s flooded, and twenty 
people use it.’ 

‘I won’t talk any more,’ said Dr. Smith, taking out her pen. 
‘That last one. She’s pregnant. Husband out of work ?’ 

‘Oh yes! Off and on, you know. They manage.’ 

‘Poor devils,’ said Dr. Smith. ‘She remembered that patient 
of mine all right. As it happens, she’s pregnant too! What a 
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life! One child will have a nursery, a night-nursery, a bathroom, 
and a garden, but only God knows which child has genius, 
What we all know is, which children have the nurseries, the night- 
nurseries, the bathrooms, the——’ 

‘You'd better have a cup of tea, Maude,’ said Miss Drew. 
‘Don’t talk about gardens, when I’ve got on old shoes, and my 
feet on these hot pavements. ... I'll plod on here, and you can 
be clever and meet people and make them see. ... I shouldn’t 
scold, though.’ 

‘Sorry,’ said Dr. Smith. ‘I haven’t cried, have I? That’s 
something. How many children did she say ?’ 

They stood together for a moment at the street-corner, whilst 
Dr. Smith wrote in her notebook, and Mrs. Thomas watched her, 
leaning out of her window. At last they were gone, out of her 
sight. Mrs. Thomas came back into the room uncertainly, and sat 
down at the table. She wanted Liz or someone to come in for a 
talk. Her heart was thumping ‘ Rose . . . Rose,’ making her 
feel queer and ill. How could she forget that other girl—Miss 
Hignett ? She’d forgotten her name till she heard it again from 
that woman, but nothing else. Miss Hignett was genuine high- 
class all right, but yet your equal. She didn’t think about the 
differences, how you talked and she talked, but about being two 
girls, the same age. The very first night at the Club she gave you 
a look, and it said: ‘I’ve got spirit, and so have you. I like 
you.’ And you said, by your look back: ‘I’m young. You're 
young. Where’s the difference?’ And then the first time she 
said: ‘ Rose,’ so you knew it was a pretty name. And that ride 
on a bus that you never expected, when you both stared at the 
stars in the sky and she told in her proud voice about her lover, 
and you told about yours, and she listened to you. 

Then Miss Hignett got married and didn’t come to the Club. 
You got married in a bit of a hurry and didn’t come to the Club 
neither. She wrote a letter and you laughed and tore it into little 
bits. 

That was all, except that you put the bit with her address on 
it in your pocket when Liz wasn’t looking. Being married was 
a harder job than anything Miss Hignett knew about, what with 
no room to be got, and just living on at home and having your 
baby with the young ones wanting to know everything and Liz 
laughing behind your back. Then, when you did get a room, 
you had to share it with Auntie Ida, the poor old slut, till she 
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stopped being ill, and died. At first, she hadn’t had time to remem- 
ber Miss Hignett, and after a bit, it made her feel old and jealous 
to remember what it was like to be a girl. 

Rose .. . Rose. Mrs. Thomas put her hands to her ears, 
and looked down at herself, and then, unwillingly, round the room. 
This ugly woman, with the grimy white-skinned throat, this was 
Rose. It was years since she left off washing the greasy blanket. 
Her kids had sores and why should she care? Who was going 
to stop her slipping round to the Public if it kept her going ? 

She stood up. She’d got the bit of that old letter somewhere. 
In the back of the clock. She could read the address, and then a 
few lines written crossways over the top. ‘ Why should it be 
easy for me, and hard for you? If it’s too hard, promise to come 
and see me. Shall we ever meet again? . . .” Somebody coming ! 
She crumpled the paper in her hand. It was awful to stop reading 
those words and look across the room at Liz, with her crafty 
face. 

‘Wot’s that you’re readin’? Did you tell them all the stuff ?’ 

‘All and a bit more,’ said Mrs. Thomas, pushing the bit of 
paper into the front of her jumper. ‘Come ’ere nosin’ round an’ 
askin’ impertinent questions. They didn’t wait for all I’d got to 
tell them.’ 

‘I thought you liked tellin’ them,’ said Liz, aggrieved. ‘ Why 
don’t J ever ’ave a chance? Oo was the noo one? Miss ’orn-rim 
glasses ? ” 

‘Called ’erself a Doctor,’ said Mrs. Thomas. ‘No mercy in 
er, not a little drop. D’you remember a girl called Hignett, 
Liz? Miss Hignett ?’ 

‘The one you was soft on at the Club before—when we was 
girls? Yes, I do.’ 

‘Well, this one’s a friend of ’ers. Going back to ’er now, 
dessay.’ 

Liz opened her mouth to speak, then shut it again, and looked 
at her sister. She turned round, as if she wanted to go. 

‘Well, what is it?’ said Mrs, Thomas, shaking her by the 
shoulder. ‘Can’t you speak ?’ 

‘IT was only thinkin’,’ said Liz, her little frightened eyes on her 
sister’s face. ‘ Now she seen us, I wonder what she’ll say to Miss 
Hignett ... about you!’ At that, she darted away like a 
lizard, swearing under her breath at the unmentionable accusations 
hurled after her through the door. 
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‘Our Rosie’s drinkin’ ’erself silly!’ she whispered, slipping 
from one side of the street to the other with the news. 

Mrs. Thomas, exhausted, sat down, her hands over her face. 
It was tears running down between her fingers all right. She 
could taste them on her lips. She stared about her wildly. Oh, 
Miss Hignett, don’t you believe what that hard woman says about 
me! Look, I’ll wash the blanket for you! I'll wash it clean, if I 
rub me hands raw ! 

Her mind made up, she moved quickly. Downstairs and 
outside for the water, up again for Mrs. Dibben’s pail, empty the 
tea-leaves and old tins out of the back-window, then down again 
to pinch a box for the fire, break it up and fill the kettle. Nota 
bit of soap, but never mind. Have to pinch that too, and say 
she’d borrowed it. Not much good, a kettleful of water, for 
washing a blanket. Might go round to the Baths, but there'd 
be trouble about the things in it, and they’d ask questions, and 
send someone round to see her. 

The children were coming out of school. Oh God, all the noise 
again till they’d had their tea. No good me trying to wash the 
blanket, Miss Hignett dear. It’s too bad. I’ve let it go too long. 
It’s too awful and dirty for anything. . . 

The children stood near each other in the doorway, looking at 
their mother. Whatever was she rubbing at, in the dirty water ? 
Wouldn’t do any good, rubbing away at it like that. Queer, her 
standing there, rubbing and crying. She stopped to push the 
tears off her face, and then stared out of window without noticing 
them. 

‘Here ... Mum?’ 

She looked at them without speaking, wrung the water from 
her hands, and got the tea. When she moved about as usual, 
they forgot her shameful tears. They talked and pinched and 
pulled at one another, whilst she searched their faces and shud- 
dered at her desperate thoughts. There was only Milly. She’d 
had the spirit to cheek her mother from the start, and instead of 
getting adenoids and bad ears and rickets like the rest, she’d 
grown tall, with saucy eyes, and a skin like milk when it was washed. 
Not clever at school, but she’d always got a good back-answer 
ready, which was more than most of these Scholarship-standard 
kids had. She might turn out like that girl, Rose Finch, used to 
be, if she ever got a chance. As she looked more closely at her 
daughter Milly, Mrs. Thomas blenched. What had Milly been 
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up to? She was thinking about something secret by herself, 
not talking with the others. She was done for, that kid, always 
out in the streets. She’d never have a chance, not unless some- 
body helped her, quick. 

‘Get out, the ruddy lot of you,’ said Mrs. Thomas, pushing 
back her chair. ‘ Milly, you wash your face in the pail. We’re 
goin’ to see a friend of mine. We're goin’ now. Jes you an’ 
me.’ 

‘Wot sorter friend?’ Milly was afraid. 

‘It’s a lady I know. She’ll help you, Milly. Send you to the 
country or something.’ 

‘I don’t want to go to no country!’ said Milly, beginning to 
cry. 

‘T’ll wash your face meself if you don’t hurry!’ shouted Mrs. 
Thomas. ‘I’m yer mother, aren’t I? Here’s your coat, an’ jes 
you come on!’ 

They set off down the street together, and Mrs. Thomas having 
disposed of a bundle at the pawn-shop, they got on a bus. Milly 
stopped her whimpering, impressed. 

‘Are we really going to see a lady ?’ 

‘Didn’t know about my grand friends, did you? Jes thought 
your mother was dirt.’ 

‘ It’s nice, ridin’ on a bus! ’ said Milly, and settled close against 
the side, her eager face lit up expectantly. 

‘We rode on a bus like this once,’ said Mrs. Thomas. ‘ Me 
an’ my friend. I dessay her eldest will be your age. You poor 
little kid.’ 

‘T’m all right, aren’t I?’ said Milly, wriggling uncomfortably. 

‘TI didn’t do so bad till you came, and then there didn’t seem 
to be any peace, day or night. Before I’d stopped feedin’ you, I 
was carryin’ Arthur. Didn’t like to let my man go free of me, and 
I wasn’t up to the modern tricks, like Liz. It was goin’ down- 
stairs for the water all day long, and havin’ nowhere decent to 
keep the food.’ 

‘Look at them gorgeous lights!’ said Milly in a dream, and 
leant back happily against her mother’s breast. 

‘No one can’t do the earnin’ and the rearin’, not when the kids 
are all little. Your father couldn’t help gettin’ ill, he was born 
in a wringin’-wet basement. He couldn’t help not having work 
neither. But J couldn’t never get finished after I got home. 
Tired ? Tired’s’ardly the word for wot I was when you was little.’ 
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‘The shops are so bright, they ’urt your eyes to look,’ said 
Milly, not listening, her chin on the rail. 

‘Can’t go on feelin’ tired without sittin’ down somewhere 
warm on Saturday night. Then you go in other nights, and that 
does it.’ 

‘Fancy you knowin’ a lady,’ said Milly absently. 

The bus gave a lurch, and stopped. ‘Come along up there! 
Come along! First on the right for Clinton Square.’ 

They clattered down the steep steps, and turned along a side- 
street where the tall wide houses stared at each other without a 
sound. 

‘ Quiet, isn’t it ?’ said Milly uneasily, and took her mother’s 
hand. 

* You see how it’s been, don’t you, Milly ? I'll tell Miss Hignett 
like I told you, so she shan’t notice no difference. She’s got 
married and had children. It’s the same between us like it used 
to be. She’ll look at me, and I’ll look at ’er. . . .’ 

‘Don’t go so fast,’ said Milly breathlessly. ‘I never ’eard of 
no one like us knowing a lady, not to really tell ’er things, I mean.’ 

‘There’s jes one or two things you ’aven’t ’eard of yet,’ said 
Mrs. Thomas scathingly. ‘’Ere we are. Now then. You can 
ring the bell.’ 

‘Funny, not knockin’ and walkin’ in.’ 

‘Stay quiet, will you?’ 

The heavy door opened without a sound, so that the unpleasant- 
looking woman and her little girl stood on the doorstep for a 
minute and didn’t speak, but stared stupidly indoors. 

The parlour-maid coughed impatiently. 

‘ Excuse me—will you tell the—the lady, that it’s Rose Finch ? 
Rose Finch come to see ’er ?’ 

‘Does she know you ?’ 

‘*Ere! Take this if you don’t believe me! She wrote me this, 
and she said if ever I wanted to see ’er, [-——’ 

‘ Come inside please, and I’ll enquire.’ 

They stood close together in the hall, fearful but relieved. 
The steady warmth enveloped them. The shining chest, the 
upright clock, stood, solid and immovable, against the pearly 

walls. 

‘Isn’t the lady comin’ to ask us in ?’ 

‘You don’t know nothink about it,’ whispered Mrs. Thomas. 
‘Don’t you say another word!’ 
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They heard a fluting sound above them, on the stairs. One, 
two, three little girls were coming down, very solemn, hand-in-hand. 
They called to someone that they wouldn’t fall, they’d hold on 
tight, and that Clarissa was in the middle. 

The eldest came first, her right hand held out protectingly. 
She saw the woman with her child in the hall, and stopped, 
appraising them. 

‘Come on, Clarissa darling,’ she said. 

Very careful, they came on down the stairs, and across the hall, 
looking straight in front of them. The maid had left a door ajar 
behind her, and through it they went, squeaking and fluting in 
eager chorus. 

‘No Mummy. No, NO!’ A high-pitched protest. 

‘Oh, but I must. It’s a working-girl I used to know. I always 
liked her name ... Rose! But you say she’s quite old ...?’ 
The maid emerged again, and closed the door carefully behind 
her. 

‘Mrs. Proctor says will you wait. She’ll come out and see 
you when she’s disengaged.’ She crossed the hall in her high- 
heeled shoes without looking at them, then settled her lace-collar 
in a mirror before she turned and vanished downstairs. 

Mrs.- Thomas and Milly sat down on two chairs against the 
wall, Behind the shut door, they heard someone falter over a 
tune on a piano, and then the three fluting voices raised in song, 
each struggling up and down precariously. 

‘It’s a sorter posh school,’ said Milly, leaning forward with 
interest. ‘They’re singin’ the same wot teacher taught us.’ 

Mrs. Thomas sat heavily in her chair, without a word. 

‘Weren’t they lovely, Mum, in those little frocks all made the 
same?’ Milly narrowed her eyes shrewdly. ‘Saw us standing 
ere, but didn’t speak. We can’t never know a lady . . . not to 
really talk to ’er, I mean.’ 

At this, Mrs. Thomas rose to her feet. ‘Can’t think why I 
ever come ’ere,’ she muttered, breathing hard. ‘’Ow could she 
begin ter understand ? It’s more different than ’er ’ome and my 
“ome, the difference I’m thinkin’ of, or ’er children and my children. 
She don’t think she’s the same as a woman like me. If she knows 
about me livin’ in that place, she doesn’t mind. I oughter manage, 
she’d say. Orter die—or never be born.’ 

‘If you start shoutin’ that young lady in the lace apron’ll 
come up again and turn nasty. You're always shoutin’ about 
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somethin’. Makes me tired,’ said Milly, finding an old sweet in 
her pocket, and sucking it. 

The song was over. They heard a gentle worried voice: ‘ Be 
good, Clarissa darling, till I come.’ 

‘Now then, ’op it,’ said Mrs. Thomas urgently. ‘Turn the 
door-knob. Look sharp!’ 

They closed the smooth big door behind them silently, moved 
quickly near the railings to the corner, then crossed the road and 
walked down half a dozen streets before they slackened their pace. 

‘Wasted me money,’ said Mrs. Thomas. Impulsively she 
stopped, then tipped Milly’s face between her hands and kissed 
it. ‘ You’re done for all right now,’ she said, her voice sorrowful 
and proud. ‘ You poor little kid!’ 

‘I’m as good as they are!’ said Milly, wiping away that un- 
comfortable kiss. ‘ Wot sort of a time do those kids ave? Mum, 
can’t you come on? I want to get up on a bus.’ 

**Arf a minute,’ said Mrs. Thomas, straightening her hat. 
‘You ken jes stand outside ’ere an’ wait. She ’as ’er comfort, 
an’ I ’ave mine. I’m goin’ in.’ 

The Public House was large and inviting. Milly had a glimpse 
of prosperous red and gold, a sniff at the strong throaty warmth 
inside, before the swing-door closed. Then, crossing one leg over 
the other, she waited, leaning up against the wall. 

When Dr. Smith got home that night, she dined, and then 
sat down to work. That last woman must have been a fine girl, 
but now she was utterly hopeless, and breeding fast. No use 
bothering about her. Concentrate on her children. Make your- 
self a nuisance on every Committee, in every conversation, in the 
bus, out to dinner, till all your friends avoided you, and you knew 
that you really had got a bee in your bonnet. These well-to-do 
Mothers, with their well-proportioned families. It was incon- 
ceivable that their children should have insufficient air and light, 
whatever else they missed. Somebody ought to give them a jolt. 
All intelligent women should be made at least to acknowledge 
the existence of those other children, without their vitamins, 
without their leisured hour in the drawing-room, who, instead of 
feeding the ducks in Kensington Gardens, played with the dust 
on a brick-heap, piled with tins. Of course, well-to-do Mothers 
did a lot, a tremendous lot, to cure poor people’s ills. Why not be 
constructive, and prevent some of them ? 

Perhaps she’d better stop reviling worthier women than herself, 
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and write up her day’s experience accurately, for future reference 
and investigation, as she had been told. Wait a minute. That 
e telephone. She’d have to go and answer it. 
‘Yes, it’s Dr. Smith speaking... Is that you, Mary?... 
e Yes, I’m better after a meal, thanks. The last woman I saw was 
Rose Finch... . Most extraordinary. ... No, not the Rose 
d you remember at all. She gave up trying soon after her marriage, 
d I expect... Why?... well, I can guess, but I don’t think 
; I'll enlarge on it now. She’s hardened off . . . pretended she’d 
e forgotten you, and turned extremely rude. ... She’s been to 
d see you? An old letter of yours? Whatever made her... . 
1 Oh, she brought a child with her... I think I see why she came 
to see you.... Poor poor Rose!... Four, she said... . 
- You needn’t ask, of course she’s pregnant. She didn’t wait to 
y see you?... I quite see why she didn’t wait. ... What is 
her home like? Oh, rather different from yours. I suppose in 
i the old days, when you sang at the Club, you never saw their 
5 homes.... A room, you know, and a bed.... Not a bed- 
room, JUST ONE BED. ... Oh dear, I didn’t mean to give you 
e a jolt, of all people! For goodness’ sake, don’t start worrying 
about it now. They’ve all lived like that for years, so a few more 
years of it won’t hurt them. . . . Anyhow, one can’t do anything 
for Rose. I doubt if anyone could help the child she brought 
a with her.... The baby? Oh well, later on, if you still feel 
, responsible, you might help to get a move on about the baby... . 
e Seriously, Mary, don’t worry now. You're my patient, and you’ve 
got to be careful. I can’t think what made me tell you. I shall 
e never forgive myself... Did you say that something ought 
to be done about the Slums? Well, I must say I’m very glad you 
think so.... Good night, and pleasant dreams... Good 
. night... .” 
: Mary Proctor, née Hignett, hung up her receiver. With a 
wild look at her husband, asleep by the fire, she burst into tears. 
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THE AFRICAN RIFT VALLEYS. 


We English over most of our country are used to little-disturbed 
strata, folded or tilted but gently, well covered with vegetable life, 
slowly eroded to give mild green scarps like those of the Chilterns 
or the Cotswolds, pleasant river valleys like Thames or Severn, 
undulating plains like the Midlands, baby plateaux like that of 
Salisbury. More northerly, we encounter the effects of the great 
glacial ages—deep-scooped valleys, moraine-dammed lakes, corries 
and coombs hanging on the mountain-sides. 

Many other kinds of country have a formation or origin so 
different as to surprise and excite us at first sight of their un- 
familiarity. There are deserts, waterless and wind-eroded ; can- 
yons ; volcanoes ; bad-lands ; salt-basins ; true plains in their level 
vastness ; and there are Rift Valleys. These last are so striking 
in appearance and so peculiar in function that the exotic geological 
thrill which they produce (I am speaking for myself) is only rivalled 
by the effect of a large and active volcano. 

Let me begin by an attempt to evoke a couple of such pictures. 
In Kenya the road towards the southern and western Masai country 
climbs slowly out of Nairobi over undulating land towards the 
serrated crest that is called the Ngong hills. From woodland it 
passes into lovely park-like country. Then with an abrupt sweep 
to the right it leads you to a dip in the ridge—and suddenly you 
are in another world. You are at the top of a steep scarp, des- 
cending in two or three abrupt steps to a plain (scrub-covered, 
haunt of zebra and antelope, ostrich and giraffe) some fifteen 
hundred feet below. The country is cut through as by a knife. 
These Ngong hills to the south of you are only half a range; they 
rise gently from the east, but have no western half, because the 
scarp happens to slice right through them. Forty miles across to 
the west, the plain is bordered by another scarp, the mirror, as it 
were, of that on which we stand. In front of you, in the middle of 
this broad ribbon of plain, is an extinct volcano. It rises above 
the plain half as high as does Vesuvius above the sea; its crater 
is far broader than Vesuvius’. But so gentle the slope of its sides, 
so worn its rim, that it is only after a time that its volcanic nature 
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and its size dawn impressively on you. Far to the north is the 
more obvious crater peak of Longonot with the lake of Naivasha; 
and other volcanoes rise from the valley floor to southward, with 
just a glimpse of the white dead shores of the soda lake Magadi. 

Some five hundred miles to the westward, on the hills over- 
looking the Belgian post of Ruchuru, the view repeats itself in its 
essentials. You stand on a scarp: below you is a plain extending 
north and south ; beyond the plain rises another scarp, a formid- 
able wall of mountains. Nor are the volcanoes and lakes wanting, 
To the north shimmers Lake Edward; to the south rises one of 
the most extraordinary chains of volcanoes in the world, eight of 
them, ranging from ten to nearly fifteen thousand feet in height, 
right across the valley in a single transverse row. 

Here again there are two kinds of country—the uplands extend- 
ing east and west for hundreds of miles, and the trough that is cut 
through them from north to south. The uplands are rolling 
country with systems of streams gathering together to make big 
rivers ; it is in the trough, steep-sided and flat-bottomed, that the 
lakes lie and the volcanoes rise. 

The impression on the eye is remarkable enough; but when 
knowledge and imagination are called in to aid, the effect is over- 
whelming. 

These two rifts, eastern and western, are part of a single enor- 
mous African rift system, extending nearly two thousand miles, 
from south of the Zambesi to the Sudan and Abyssinia. Single 
in the south, the rift forks north of Lake Nyasa, and its two branches 
enclose Lake Victoria. Save for this great sheet of water and its 
satellite Chioga, all the East African lakes, great and small, lie in 
the main rifts—Nyasa, Tanganyika, Kivu, Edward, Albert; 
Rudolf, Baringo, Nakuru, Naivasha, Natron—or else, like Lake 
Mweru, Lake George, or Lake Eyasi, in what one may call tributary 
rifts, small branches divaricating from the main trough. Nor does 
the matter end there. There is no doubt but that the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Aden, enormously broader though they be, have some- 
thing in common with the African rifts; and from the Red Sea 
there runs northwards a typical rift valley, comprising the Gulf 
of Akaba, the Dead Sea, the Jordan Valley, and the Gulf of Galilee. 

Some notable authorities, such as J. W. Gregory, maintain that 
the Dead Sea and the Red Sea system of rifts is connected by @ 
diagonal rift-trough across Abyssinia with Lake Rudolf, and so 
with the eastern African rifts. And if so, this strange system of 
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cracks extends for six thousand miles, girdling a quarter of the 
earth’s circumference. 
* x * ** * 

But what is a Rift Valley, and how is it formed? It is, though 
a trough, many miles wide, with flat bottom and steep parallel 
sides, and it generally has little or no connection with the main 
river-drainage of the country. 

An ordinary valley is essentially a drainage furrow. Its precise 
position may have been determined by some geological fact—a 
fault, or a contact between two different kinds of rock. But it is 
a valley because water runs along it now, or has run along it in the 
past; its shape and its history depend upon the carving, soil- 
removing and soil-depositing action of running water; it is com- 
bined with other valleys into a regular system, a branch-work of 
conduits that drain the country. 

But a rift valley has no primary connection with water. Once 
formed, it cannot help but be moulded in minor details by rain 
and the action of streams; but water did not carve it out. The 
steep sides are due to faulting. That is to say, the bottom of the 
trough was once on a level with the tops of its sides; the crust 
of the earth cracked along the edges of the future trough, and the 
slice of crust between the two parallel cracks sank relatively to 
the bits of crust on either side. (Note that word relatively. The 
same effect could be produced by the collapse of the central strip 
of crust, or by the forcing upwards of the two sides; and it is 
precisely this point that is at the present time in dispute among 
the geological experts.) Naturally, this faulting will not take 
place all at one time ; even the greatest earthquakes of which we 
have knowledge are not accompanied by faults more than a score 
of feet high. The fault-cracks must rather be thought of as lines 
of weakness along which accumulating tensions and pressures in 
the earth’s crust are periodically released by a few feet of faulting ; 
and so in the course of ten- or hundred-thousand-year periods the 
huge scarps are gradually built out of the little recurrent faultings. 

Formed thus, the rift-troughs will have no organic connection 
with the drainage-system of the country. They may acquire one 
secondarily, but this will often be of a peculiar nature, as when the 
Nile runs into and out of Lake Albert almost at the same spot ; or 
when Lake Tanganyika, instead of having its exit north or south 
along the rift, is connected westwards with the Congo by a small 
side river, And many parts of the rift floor are closed basins. 
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The rain that falls over them never escapes in rivers to the sea, 
but accumulates in lakes without exit, gradually evaporating into 
saltiness. Among such are most lakes of the eastern rift, such as 
Rudolf, Baringo, Nakuru, and Magadi. 

As to the formation of rifts, there are two main theories, The 
one has as its protagonist Professor Gregory, who embodied the 
results of his journey of 1893 in that classic of combined exploration 
and science, The Great Rift Valley; and after a second visit to the 
country in 1919 gave us a second book on the subject, The Rift 
Valleys and Geology of East Africa. (It is narrated that in 1919, 
as he was descending the rift escarpment in the train, a fellow- 
passenger asked him when he first knew the country. “ 1893,” 
answered the professor, doubtless with a recollection of his first 
view of the great rift, a solitary white man with his long train of 
porters, the country on either side full of hostile Masai or equally 
hostile Kikuyu. “ Did you say 1903?” countered his questioner. 
“No, 1893,” answered Gregory ; upon which the other, indignant 
at having, as he thought, his leg pulled, retreated behind a news- 
paper.) 

He believes that the rift is a trough that has fallen in. First, 
by slow compression, an arch was raised in the earth’s crust (it is 
noticeable that the rifts almost always run along a stretch of high 
land, the country sloping gently from the scarps on either side). 
Then the arch sags, some lateral support having given way, and 
the keystone gradually falls in, forming the floor of the trough. 
There is evidence that land once stretched across the Indian Ocean 
from East Africa to India—or at least that there was some land 
connection between the two continents, and Gregory thinks that 
the foundering of this land, the collapse of this bit of crust to far 
below sea-level, weakened the eastern sides of the rift-arches and 
caused the collapse of their keystones. 

Others connect rifting with the fascinating theory of continental 
drift proposed by Wegener. According to this, the continents are 
not necessarily fixed on the earth’s surface. They are protruding 
bits of upper crust. Below them are deeper layers of a heavier 
material ; this heavier material lies naked, save for water and the 
deep-sea oozes, at the bottom of the great ocean basins. Some- 
times this deeper material is solidified, and holds the continents 
fast ; but at other times, as the heat due to the earth’s inner radio- 
activity accumulates, it liquefies, and then the continental crusts 
float in it like bits of wood in tar, or toast in treacle. When this 
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is so, they would be free to move, albeit with extreme slowness, 
over the earth’s surface; and one can deduce that if they could 
move, they would, on account of the earth’s rotation, tend to drift 
slowly westward. Sometimes one side of the crust is tight stuck 
while the other is free to move; and then the free bit may crack 
and rip off from the other. 

This in brief is Wegener’s theory. By it he seeks to explain 
the extraordinary correspondence between the west coast of Africa 
and the east coast of South America—the New World has simply 
split off from the Old ; the strange resemblances that existed in 
late coal-measure times between the plants and animals of South 
Africa, Southern India, South America, Australia—these regions 
were not connected by enormous land-bridges, as others are forced 
to believe, but were all parts of a single land-mass, now cracked 
and drifted away in pieces; and so on. 

And on a Wegenerian view, the rift valleys are incipient splits 
in the continents due to the tension and drag of a huge drifting 
block of crust; Africa would thus be showing the first signs of 
division into two sub-continents. Enlarge a rift, and you would 
have a split like the Red Sea. Enlarge it still further, and you 
would have an ocean. 

Of late years, however, a precisely opposite view has been 
propounded. Rift valleys, say the upholders of this view, are 
not formed .by the dropping-in of a keystone under an arch left 
unsupported at the side, or actually exposed to tension. There 
was never an arch at all, nor any sideways pull; on the contrary, 
it is compression which has done the trick, terrific pressure from 
both sides fracturing the crust and forcing up the margins of the 
rift-trough. If a brick or a stone be subjected to enormous com- 
pression, it will often give in this way, the three resulting bits now 
taking up less space from side to side than did the intact brick. 
Our block of crust could also yield to pressure by bending up into 
an arch; whether it shall do this, or shall fault and fracture, seems 
to be determined mainly by the kind of rock of which it is made. 
Ordinary stratified rocks usually bend; so you get the folds, the 
anticlines and synclines, so familiar in such districts as the Weald 
or the Isle of Wight. But certain kinds of ancient rocks, meta- 
morphosed by long baking and the pressure of overlying strata, 
tend to break instead of bending; and it is of such rocks that the 
plateau of East Africa consists. 

Support for this view has come from various sources, Deposits 
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whose shells show them to have been laid down in a lake-bed are 
found cut through by the rift faulting, so that part of them are on 
the bottom of the trough, part on the heights beyond the top of 
the scarp. And these high-lying lake deposits are often now in 
positions where water would have run off instead of being impounded 
to form a lake: these deposits must have reached their present 
height by being pushed up, instead of the low-lying deposits having 
been pushed down. 

There is, then, the interesting fact that in Uganda, there exists 
a system of faults and lines of weakness of earlier age than the 
rift itself: and these do not run parallel with the rift, but at a 
slight angle with it. If the rift were due to tension and collapse, 
the crust would surely have split along these old lines of weakness, 
And there are a number of other more technical bits of evidence. 

Whatever be the truth, there is no doubt that formidable dis- 
placements of the crust have taken place, altering the whole struc- 
ture of the country. With the aid of a map, a few photographs, 
and some exercise of scientific imagination, one can reconstruct 
the course of events, and see the topography of Africa melt and 
change as the geological periods pass. 

Round Kampala, and indeed in all the belt bordering Lake 
Victoria on the north, you see flat-topped hills with valleys be- 
tween. The flat tops represent the original level of the country 
after the rains of ages had slowly denuded it to what geographers 
call a peneplain—an all-but-plain, nearly level, gently sloping 
seawards, low-lying, with sluggish streams and broad mature 
valleys. 

For new valleys to be cut into this monotonous landscape, the 
country must have been upthrust to give a greater fall to the 
streams and confer new power on running water. Now comes a 
strange fact. If you look on the map, at the region of the north- 
west corner of Lake Victoria, you will see a river which seems 
obviously to be running away from the lake, for its tributaries 
converge regularly towards the west. But as a matter of fact, 
it is flowing into the lake. The water in the tributaries all begins 
its course in the opposite direction, then turns round a sharp bend 
as it enters the main stream. At a point about a hundred miles 
from the lake, there is a swamp on the river’s course ; and beyond 
this, the flow is in the other direction, to the west. Other rivers, 
like the Kafu entering Lake Chioga, show the same curious char- 
acteristics. In addition, the shores of Lake Victoria and Lake 
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Chioga are bordered by bays and deep channels which a glance 
at the map shows to be drowned river-valleys, linking up with the 
valleys of the drainage-system on dry land. 

What do these facts mean? They can only mean that, when 
the low peneplain was first pushed up, there was a bulge of high 
ground where Lake Victoria now lies, and that from this higher 
ground, the streams radiated outwards to dissect the peneplain 
and cut the valleys that we now see. But this state of affairs 
could not have lasted. Later, there was a tilt of the crust, warping 
the original bulge downwards to make a shallow basin, and warping 
the country on the west upwards. In the basin, water collected 
to form the lake, great in extent, though nowhere deep ; the head- 
waters of the original rivers are drowned below its surface, leaving 
their valleys as testimony ; and other parts of the rivers have had 
their flow reversed. 

This warping, Dr. Wayland of the Uganda Geological Survey 
suggests, was due to the first formation of the great rift to the 
westward. A large section of the earth’s crust was bodily tilted, 
turned as on a pivot: as its western edge was forced up along the 
fault-crack to make the rift’s eastern scarp, its eastern part, a 
couple of hundred miles away, was inevitably depressed, giving 
birth to Lake Victoria. 

In deposits laid down by Lake Victoria, we find the bones of 
the strange creature Dinotherium, related to the early elephants ; 
and we know that he existed in early Miocene times. Thus Lake 
Victoria had been formed by the Miocene; while from other 
evidence, the upthrusting of the peneplain must have happened 
in the period before, the Oligocene. 

Lake and Rift had their first origin together. But the forces 
that lead to rifting did not cease with this: they continued to 
act and to accumulate until further relief was afforded by further 
faulting and additional deepening of the rift-trough (or heightening 
of the rift-scarps, whichever you prefer). From certain lines of 
technical evidence, this violent rifting seems to have happened 
three times, each time on a grander scale than before. And before 
the last great disturbance, man was already inhabiting the land. 

The approximate dates in our history are thus as follows. 
Central Africa a low flat peneplain :—the early Tertiary, about 
50 million years ago. Twenty-five or 30 million years ago, 
in the Oligocene, uplifting of the plain, establishment of a new 
drainage-system radiating from where Lake Victoria now lies, 
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About 20 million years ago, at the turn of Oligocene and Miocene, 
the first rifting, the formation of the Victoria basin. Later, per- 
haps about 10 million years ago, second rifting. And finally, in 
geologically very recent times, probably less than 100,000 years 
ago, in the Pleistocene, the last and greatest outbreak of rifting 
and tilting. 

All this travailing and groaning of the earth could not be accom- 
plished without cracks finding their way to molten reservoirs below, 
and pressure being released by the squirting of lava, the belching 
of ash. The Central African volcanoes are all associated with the 
rifts. Sometimes they are in the very rift-troughs; often, they 
rise along near-by faults, old wounds of earth, which the new violence 
of rifting has reopened. 

The most extraordinary manifestation of volcanic action in 
Africa is perhaps that of the Virunga mountains, in the Kivu 
district of the western rift. I say ‘ perhaps,’ for Kilimanjaro and 
Kenya mountains are not to be despised. Kilimanjaro is the 
highest volcano in the Old World. Kenya, a much older mountain, 
must in all probability have been higher still, for its jagged peak 
is the remains of the lava-plug that once filled its throat below 
the crater: the crater itself, floor, sides and rim, has long since 
disappeared, eroded by frost and wind, sun and water, and carried 
down to the sea and to Lake Rudolf. Both these mountains are 
enormous, countries in themselves. They both exceed 200 miles 
round the base, and have whole tribes inhabiting their foothills. 
Above the foothills is an enormous forest-zone, and above that again 
wide alpine meadows, miles of them, before the rock and ice are 
reached. 

However, these Virunga volcanoes are more spectacular. There 
is a chain of them right across the rift-trough ; and although the 
base-line of the chain is no larger than the diameter of Mount 
Kenya, yet in this space there rise no less than eight peaks, four 
of them really magnificent mountain-forms. In addition, the floor 
of the rift is studded with tiny craters, a few hundred feet high. 
There are scores and scores of them. The view down upon this 
crater-studded plain from the escarpment would be like a lunar 
landscape, were not everything green, plain and craters alike 
covered in rich grass, and the crater slopes often cultivated in 
little patchwork fields. Out of this plain and its craters, towering 
high above the edges of the rift-scarp, rises the chain of major 
volcanoes. Most of this chain is of very recent date. Two peaks 
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are old enough to have lost all traces of their craters through 
erosion. Three, though extinct, have such perfect craters that 
they cannot be long spent. And two are still active. 

This mountain barrier, nowhere less than seven thousand feet 
above sea-level, has completely blocked the rift-trough. To the 
west, you can see the lava slopes of Nyamlagira, the latest of the 
eight, banked against the rift-wall, so that less than a thousand 
feet of steep scarp stands clear, instead of the three-thousand-feet 
bastion fifty miles to the north. Originally, it seems, there was 
a water-shed north of Lake Tanganyika, and all the water north 
of this flowed down to Lake Edward and Lake Albert. Then the 
valley was blocked. The water from the south of the barrier 
could no longer escape, and accumulated to form a lake. This 
was the origin of Lake Kivu, last formed as well as last discovered 
of all the great lakes of Africa. The level of the water rose and 
rose against the volcanic dam; to-day, you can see the original 
lava-flows plunging deep below the water. It rose until it became 
the highest of the great lakes; and finally it rose until it over- 
flowed to the south and discharged into Lake Tanganyika. This 
lake, in its deep and narrow rift, with bottom actually below the 
level of the sea, is even now slightly saline: evidence that it was 
once a closed basin. The new access of water from the north 
raised its level too, until finally it brimmed over to the west, and 
from a closed basin became tributary to the great Congo system, 
a change which seems to have been fully accomplished only in 
historic times. 

The difference between the two lakes’ history is seen in their 
animal inhabitants. Kivu is poorly populated—no crocodiles, no 
hippos, comparatively few fish. Tanganyika has a rich fauna, 
with an extraordinary number of fish and mollusc species peculiar 
to itself, proving long isolation from the rest of the freshwater 
system of Africa. 

I mentioned in passing that during the last great outburst of 
rift-faulting (one speaks geologically of an ‘outburst,’ but it must 
have been spread over tens of thousands of years) man was already 
in existence in these regions. Until recently this conclusion was 
based only on indirect evidence—on the recent look of the steep 
scarps, and on various local legends which pointed to the memory 
of some great cataclysm. Now, however, we have definite proof 
of this. Leakey has found a layer containing implements fashioned 
by man, cut right through by the rift-fault, one part down near the 
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floor of the trough, another part hundreds of feet above, on the 
scarp. 

Various volcanoes, such as Longonot in the Kenya rift, and 
at least two of the active mountains of Kivu, seem undoubtedly 
to have been thrown up since man’s arrival on the scene. Little 
wonder that tales and legends of the earthquakes and the lava- 
flows survive! Nor do they survive only here: the story of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is in all likelihood the memorial of the 
simultaneous workings of the crust and the fires below, along the 
Jordan Rift. 

The question presents itself, at once and forcibly—is this un- 
pleasant activity at an end, or may there at any moment be a 
recurrence of rift-faulting and violent volcanic outbreak? But 
to this, Science can as yet give no answer. Each outburst of 
rifting lasts over many millennia ; there is no reason to suppose— 
geologists are agreed on this—that the last outbreak is yet at an 
end. Doubtless the process goes by jerks and starts, the crustal 
forces alternately piling up and being released in paroxysms of 
earth-movement ; and the inhabitants of Central Africa may be 
living in the fools’ paradise of one of these short intervals. Or 
they may not; the outburst may be really over, and peace due 
to reign over the rift for many years to come. 

What we can say is that the peace, even now, is not entirely 
peaceful. The steam jets on the hillside south of Nakuru are one 
of the sights of the Kenya railway. Doenyo N’gai, on the Kenya- 
Tanganyika border, has a red glow over it of nights: so does 
Nyamlagira, by Kivu. In 1904 Nyamlagira discharged from one 
of its subsidiary vents a huge sheet of lava to the north ; in 1912, 
it threw out another to the south, which entered the lake and 
changed its geography. Mount Meru, on whose slopes most of 
the white coffee-planters of Tanganyika Territory are settled, is 
said to be showing signs of activity after long quiescence ; what if 
Arusha is destined to be the Pompeii of Africa, its new hotel pre- 
served for future ages to wonder at ? 

Nor are earth-movements lacking. Sometimes rails have to 
be re-laid on the railway. In 1928, there was a serious earthquake 
in Kenya that would have done much damage if it had struck an 
important town. The establishment of the seismograph at Entebbe 
has shown how exceedingly frequent are minor shocks. 

At Nakuru, I was given a remarkable photograph ; it shows a 
chasm perhaps fifty yards long, fifteen feet wide, and twenty feet 
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deep. The chasm lies right across a road. One day many vehicles 
had crossed the road. Next morning, the first car was faced 
with this fissure, which had opened in the night. 

Until our knowledge increases, we can only wait. Perhaps as 
the seismograph records accumulate, we shall be able to say whether 
earthquakes are growing more or less frequent, and to learn how 
to foretell major shocks. Meanwhile East Africans can comfort 
themselves with the thought of Naples and Messina, of Japan, 
and all the many other regions where, in spite of eruptions and 
earthquakes all through history, civilisations have not only existed 
but prospered. 

There is much else of interest about rift valleys. There is the 
presence of huge lava-flows round the Kenya rift, their all-but 
absence round the western rift. There is the fact that rifts have 
often been upheaved along their length, so that the originally 
level trough-floors are now tilted. There are the subsidiary rifts 
that run out from the main troughs, a whole branch-work of cracks 
across the half-continent :—the Pangani valley, the Nandi scarp, 
the trough between Pemba island and the mainland, the Lake 
Eyasi valley. There is the occasional one-sidedness of the rifts, 
the trough having but a single steep scarp (always, I believe, the 
western), and sloping gently up on the other side ; this is so, for 
instance, south of Arusha, where the Mbulu escarpment towers 
over the Mbugwe plain, but has no answering eastward scarp. 
There is the fact that the rift-faults are by no means always single : 
often the scarp breaks down to the rift-floor in a series of gigantic 
steps, as notably where the main Nairobi-Nakuru road passes down 
the scarp: or there are miniature riftlets within the main rift, 
little troughs perhaps a quarter of a mile across, as in the Kenya 
rift below the Ngong hills. 

All such are details ; but I must give a moment to the strange 
phenomenon of Ruwenzori. Ruwenzori, unlike all the other great 
mountains of East Africa, is not a volcano. It is a ‘ block moun- 
tain,’ a block of the same material as the general country, standing 
isolated in the middle of the western rift, which is here deformed 
and bulged out to the eastward to accommodate this huge moun- 
tain structure. Ruwenzori is, it must be admitted, rather difficult 
to explain on the subsidence hypothesis of rifting. For one thing, 
what supports it, with its top far above the sides of the rift-arch, 
if the lateral supports have given way? For another, if it were 
an exceptionally high part of the original arch, we should expect 
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traces of ice-action from its glaciers to have been left on the rifi- 
scarps to right and left; and there is no such trace. The com- 
pressionists, on the other hand, would explain Ruwenzori as an 
upthrust block, held in place by the great sideways pressure. It 
is, if you like, a rift valley upside down. The fractures are reversed, 
and so the middle of the rifted area has been forced up, the side 
left down. 

But I have said enough, I hope, to show the intense interest 
of rifts. With the aid of telescope and spectroscope we have learnt 
a great deal about the constitution of stars fantastic distances 
away; but we know singularly little about the interior of our 
own planet. The study of rift valleys cannot but help to throw 
light upon the nature and working of the hidden forces beneath 
earth’s thin rind. 


JULIAN S. HUX.eEy. 

















LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Te CorNHILL MaGazinE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


Dopsite Acrostic No. 85. 


‘Where Blake and fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow.’ 











1. *s he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year.’ 


2. ‘Remember me a little then, I pray, 
The singer of an empty day.’ 





3. ‘Rome, for empire far renown’d, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark! the is at her gates!’ 





4. ‘ With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.’ 





5. ‘I would mock thy chaunt anew ; 
But I cannot mimick it; 
Not a whit of thy " 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit.’ 





6. ‘But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of 





high eastern hill.’ 
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RULEs. 


1, Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue ; and he must be 
careful to give also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 85 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tur CorNHILL MaGazInE, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than September 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANSWER TO No. 84. 
isho 
mpero 
abi 
arde 
reti 
om 
ail 


Prorem : Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, ii, 2. 
Licuts : 
. Southey, God’s Judgement on a Wicked Bishop. 
. Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. 
. Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome: The Battle of the Lake Regillus. 
. Shelley, The Sensitive Plant. 
. Longfellow, The Discoverer of the North Cape. 
. Poe, To Helen. 
. Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, part 2. 


Acrostic No. 83 (‘Master Gunner’): The prizes are won by Mr. J. Knox 
Wight, Oneida, Exmouth, Devon, and Miss Kathleen Boothroyd, 44 Leyland 
Road, Southport, Lancs., whose answers were the first correct ones opened. 
These two solvers will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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